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FERDINAND VON SAAR— POET OF A DECLINING AGE 
By RosBert Pick 


Wer spricht von Siegen? Uberstehn ist alles. 
R. M. Rilke 


FERDINAND von Saar is the chronicler of a passing age. His Novellen aus 
Osterreich punctuate the decline of an empire and the disintegration of a 
society. The transformation of the face of Europe since the outbreak of the 
First World War has given them the character of cultural documents whose 
importance has been increased rather than diminished by the events of recent 
years. For Saar tells his stories against a background much larger than that 
of present-day Austria, setting them in parts of Central Europe where 
recurrent nationalist and ideological floods have rapidly obliterated the last 
vestiges of what was once a distinctive Austrian civilization. That civiliza- 
tion had for long rested on a society whose main constituents were the 
territorial aristocracy and large estate owners, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the commercial and industrial middle classes, a loyal bureaucracy, and a 
supra-national army. By birth, education, associations, outlook and 
temperament Saar was admirably fitted to become the story teller of that 
society. 

On his father’s and his mother’s side Saar came from the ranks of the so- 
called ‘Beamtenadel’, civil servants who, for their services to the state, had 
been ennobled in the eighteenth century. Saar was born in Vienna on Sep- 
tember 30th, 1833, and from the age of ten he was a pupil of the Benedictine 
Schottengymnasium. His father died very early and Saar became the ward 
of a high official who abhorred the spirit that manifested itself among 
university students in the revolution of 1848. He therefore forced Saar to 
break off his studies and to enter the regular army. For eleven years, from 
1849 to 1860, Saar served as a cadet and junior officer in the Austrian army. 
He had had no say in the choice of his profession and followed it without 
enthusiasm, as his inclinations lay in a totally different direction. No wonder 
that there is nothing in Saar of the dashing and dare-devil poet-officer of 
the Liliencron type and that nothing comparable to the latter’s Adjutantenritte 
or Kriegsnovellen ever came from his pen. For him, to be confined to bar- 
racks was not a disgrace but a welcome opportunity for reading and writing 
poetry. Undeterred by Cotta’s rejection of a volume of verse, he decided to 
devote himself to literature. After his return from the campaigns in Italy, in 
1860, he resigned his commission as “k. k. Unterleutnant zweiter Klasse’ and, 
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with very limited financial resources, embarked on an uncertain literary 
career. 

The eleven years of active military service left an indelible mark on Saar’s 
mind and impressed themselves on his bearing and manner of speech, which 
to the end betrayed the ex-officer. Uncongenial though the life of a subaltern 
in the Austrian army a hundred years ago may have seemed to a young man 
of Saar’s disposition, it none the less offered unusual opportunities for an alert 
observer of human nature and of the world that lay around him. Saar stored 


the experiences of his army life in his mind and, with his peculiar gift of 


remembering persons, situations, even gestures, he reproduced them in his 
writings many years later. 

The discomfort, boredom and monotonous routine of life in Marshal 
Radetzky’s army had their compensations. Saar was repaid for months spent 
in some god-forsaken garrison on the outskirts of the vast empire by sojourns 
in towns full of fascinating historical associations, such as Prague and Olmiitz, 
whose medieval vistas appear in the Novellen. He had opportunity in plenty 
of meeting all kinds of people, apart from fellow officers, many of whom 
were eccentric and freakish. One day he might be billeted in a feudal castle, 
where the Emperor’s officer was treated as an equal by his aristocratic host, 
while on the next he might be exposed to all the inconveniences of camp life. 
He spent days of leave, eagerly looked forward to, in his mother’s house in 
Vienna, strolling through the streets and over the ramparts of the town, at 
that time still ‘mauernumeiirtet, eng und gedriickt, voll gewundener Gassen 
und diisterer Winkel’, as he nostalgically recalls in the Wiener Elegien. In the 
evenings he enjoyed the glittering life of the capital, spending rapturous 
hours in the pit of the ‘Burethe: ater’, where his Fate ful passion for the drama 
was kindled anew night after night by brilliant performances under Heinrich 

Laube’s direction. He had opportunity, too, of learning the ways of women 
— the soldier’s traditionally belef enocunters. relations quickly entered upon 
and abruptly broken off, true to the old motto: ‘anderes Stadtchen — andere 
Midchen’. 

All that was excellent material for an observant and reflective mind, but it 
was, at best, a one-sided preparation for a literary career. Fortunately, the 
poct’s education was supplemented by the refinements of the drawing-room. 
The Viennese salons of the second half of the nineteenth century were an 
excellent school for one who was to specialize in a genre essentially the pro- 
duct of, and food for, a cultivated society. They were filled with gaiety, wit, 
flirtation and gossip, dominated by grace, elegance, sensitivity and distinc- 
tion. Hugo von Hofmannsthal has recaptured their atmosphere in his 
comedy Der Schuwvierige, itselfa charming anachronism, presenting, as it does, 
a society that has outlived itself. But the drawing-rooms of the ’sixties and 
‘seventies were still very much alive and offered the “Motivenjager’ a good 
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hunting ground. Saar moved in these circles with perfect ease, and enjoyed, 
in the words of a contemporary writer, ‘allgemeine Belicbtheit und im 
besonderen die Gunst der vornehmen Frauen’. 

Chief among Saar’s patronesses were Princess Salm-Liechtenstein and Frau 
Josephine von Wertheimstein. To the former the poet owed “das Beste seines 
Schaffens, ein Heim, und seiner Muse Freiheit’. Her country seat in Moravia 
became his second home where he enjoyed perfect freedom to come and go. 
He moved with the same independence in the house of Frau von Wertheim- 
stein, which had for long been the meeting place of an intellectual aristocracy. 
But his constant adviser and most stimulating critic was Princess Marie zu 
Hohenlohe. She was the daughter of Princess Carolyne von Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein, who had scandalized all the drawing-rooms of Europe, when she fled 
from her castle in Russia to Franz Liszt, the composer, in Weimar. Princess 
Marie herself was a woman of striking beauty — the original of Tasso’s 
Leonore in Kaulbach’s Gocthe-Galerie — who exercised contiinachiie fascin- 
ation on contemporary men of letters. No one fell more under her spell than 
Friedrich Hebbel, who admired in the Russtan-born Princess “die wunderbare 
Mischung von Kultur und Natur’ as well as her unusual beauty, to which 
several of his poems pay tribute. His long correspondence with the young 
Princess and his readiness to accept her opinion of his work shows that he 
valued her critical faculties no less highly. When Saar became acquainted 
with the Princess in the early ‘seventies, she had long been the wife of Prince 
Constantine Hohenlohe- Schillingsfiirst, ‘Obersthofmeister’ to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. She had preserved her enthusiasm for the arts and literature, 
and her receptions at the Augartenpalais were reminiscent of the court of 
Ferrara rather than of that of Vienna. As the wife of the first court official, 
whose responsibilities included the management of the court theatres, she 
was now able to turn her idealism to practical purposes. Guided by that 
‘merkwiirdig wahren Instinkt des Sch6nen’, which Hebbel had admired in 
her, she used her influence with discretion and discrimination. Saar was for- 
tunate in being admitted to her chosen circle. Because of his prolonged 
absences from Vienna there developed an exchange of letters, extending over 
twenty-five years, from which the Princess emerges as the livelier and more 
interesting correspondent. Saar turned to her for help and advice and never 
did so in vain. To ensure the performance of one of his plays, she intervened 
with the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar and with Franz von Dingelstedt, the 
‘Burgtheaterdirektor’. She translated one of his stories into French, and 
helped to launch it in France; she revised French versions of other stories. 
When Saar inquired about some subtle point of court etiquette in one of his 
stories, she at once produced what he rightly called ‘ein reizendes Novel- 
lenkapitel’. Moreover, she was as incorruptible a judge as in Hebbel’s day. 
She closely analysed his plays, discussed the conception of a character, or 
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probed into stylistic questions with him; and she softened harsh criticism by 
signing herself ‘Ihre treue Kritikerin’, which indeed she was. 

It was, in particular, Saar’s effort to establish himself as a dramatist which 
Princess Hohenlohe watched with concern and from which she tried to 
dissuade him. 


Die Biihne [she writes], ist fiir den Dichter, was der Ballsaal ftir die Madchen 
vorstellt. Wen sollte es nicht freuen, auf diesem Schauplatz zu glinzen? Aber 
nach voriibergehenden Triumpfen ziehen sich die tiefer angelegten Naturen 
zu ernsterem Streben zuriick. Aus den gefeierten BallschGnen werden 
gediegene Hausfrauen — und der gereifte Schriftsteller schafftt Werke, welche 
die dussere Beriicksichtigung des szenischen Erfolges entbehren kénnen. 


Saar would have spared himself much disappointment if he had heeded these 
warnings. Two of his plays are historical dramas, suggested by contemporary 
events. On reading one of them, Grillparzer complimented him indeed on 
his dramatic gifts, but even so he regretted Saar’s choice of an historical 
subject, arguing that the Germans, unlike the English, preferred poetic to 
historic truth. He criticized Saar on the score that he confused these two 
categories — ‘wo er historisch sein soll, wird er poetisch, und wo er poetisch 
sein soll, wird er historisch’. Saar continued to write plays, none of which 
achieved more than a succes d’estime. Yet to the end he looked upon himself 
as a frustrated dramatist who, but for the malevolence of stage managers and 
the indifference of the public, might have established himself as the heir 
of Grillparzer. 


In the field of prose writing Saar was spared such disappointment because, 
from the first, he gauged his narrative faculties more accurately. Invention, he 
well knew, was not his strength. ‘Meine Begabung reicht nicht aus, he 
might have said with one of his characters, ‘nur ganz pers6nliche Eindriicke 
regen mich an.’ He therefore never once attempted to paint a canvas too big 
or to develop the plot on a scale too large for him. He was, in his own 
words, ‘ein Plastiker und eigentlich kein Romancier,’ excelling in character 
and situation. Essentially a “Spaziergiinger durch das Leben’ -- a species which 
nineteenth-century Austria seems to have bred freely — he observed carefully, 
took mental notes, and chose his subject matter from his own experience: 
‘Aus meinen Schriften kann man viel — vielleicht alles herauslesen, was ich 
gelebt und erlebt.’ | 

Given these characteristics, it is natural that Saar should turn to the Novelle 
as the most appropriate medium, and to the ‘Rahmen-’ or ‘Ich-Erzihlung’ as 
the most appropriate form of the Novelle. The retrospective technique, with 
its chance meetings, reminiscences, and “flash-backs’, offered the advantage 
of presenting the hero at decisive stages of his career, while the narrator 
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appears, thinly disguised, as an officer, or writer, or simply as a sympathetic 
listener. But in spite of adroit handling, this technique tends to become 
monotonous and easily degenerates into routine. 

Saar sets his Novellen against a background which, both in time and space, 
is of considerable proportions. He takes us back into the days when the 

Habsburgs ruled over Lombardy and Venice, and leads us through half a 
century up to and over the threshold of the twentieth. The turbulent days 
of the revolution of 1848 are followed by the gradual emergence of con- 
stitutionalism, accompanied by the clashes of absolutist and liberal forces 
and the conflicts between State and Church. With evident delight he dwells 
on the spacious days of the ’sixties and early ’seventies, when even financial 
crises could not ruffle the smooth surface of life. Soon, however, modern 
problems such as the rights of women and the emancipation of the working 
class take shape, while the rumble of nationalist disturbances grows steadily 
louder. 

The dimensions of his stage are no less impressive, for his scene of action 
is the whole Empire from the Polish Marshes to the valley of the Po. He 
preferred, however, to set his stories in places he knew and loved best. 
Vienna and her suburbs, through all the stages of her transformation into a 
modern metropolis, and the wide melancholy plains of Moravia are his 
favoured background. Sometimes the landscape undergoes changes which 
are symbolic of those in the lives of the characters. Thus, in Schloss Kostenitz, 
the transformation of the rural countryside into a bee-hive of industrial 
activity is accompanied by the passing of the aristocratic mansion into the 
hands of a prosperous businessman, who arouses it to new but different life. 
Often nature is blended with the human characters and presented in harmony 
with their fates so that changes in mood are matched by the passage of the 
seasons. 

But Saar is primarily a portrayer of people, not of landscape, and what a 
colourful crowd he presents! Soldiers and statesmen, priests and politicians, 
high officials, stock jobbers and down-at-heel noblemen, actors, artists and 
writers, nouveaux riches, country doctors, estate bailiffs, stolid burghers of the 
suburb and village notabilities, socialist doctrinaires, old age pensioners, 
country folk and ‘labourers. The gallery of women is particularly rich and 

varied. All ages and ranks are represented, from the innocent girl with the 
bloom of childhood still on her cheeks to the crippled invalid, from the 
chatelaine to the village outcast. Many of these women are adventuresses, 
who ruthlessly break the home life and happiness of men. With an almost 
morbid delight Saar presents types of women bordering on the abnormal: 
‘Frauen, die mit einem intensiven, nie sich ersch6pfenden Hange zum Manne 
behaftet sind, die aber nicht imstande sind, ihn anzuziehen.’ The ageing 
woman seems to have exercised an irresistible fascination upon him, and he 
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does not tire of referring to ‘jenes unergrtindliche Etwas, das an der krank- 
haft zarten, verbliihten Frau so unwiderstehlich wirkt’. In the social sphere 
we move from the splendour of a court ball and a first night at the “Burg- 
theater’ to the bare walls of the workhouse and the cave-like dwelling of a 
gipsy. 

Never consciously planned as a cycle, the Novellen, in their entirety, thus 
unroll before our eyes a panorama of nineteenth-century Austrian socicty. 
Saar was very well aware of this fact. “Die Novellen’, he wrote to his 
publisher, in 1896, ‘sind alle aus einem Gesichtspunkte zu betrachten, naimlich 
als Kultur- und Sittenbilder aus dem Ssterreichischen Leben von 1850 bis auf 
die Gegenwart. Nur wenn man ihren Zusammenhang erkannt hat, begreift 
und wiirdigt man sie vollstindig.’ 

The tone of Saar’s narrative is that of the man of the world. Indeed, 
urbanity is the only term to describe it. This, one feels, is as it should be, for 
the Novelle was the product of a highly civilized society, ‘die geselligste 
Form der Erzihlung,’ as R. M. Meyer, echoing Goethe, called it. (Incident- 
ally, there is a sharp contrast here with the modern short story, which should, 
according to Mr. A. E. Coppard, be told ‘as if in the market place, in the 
inn, at the street corner’. With Saar we are always sure of being in gentle 
company. This does not mean that he wrote as if he were conscious of one 
of his aristocratic patronesses looking over his shoulder. Indeed, more often 
than not they disapproved of his choice of subject. Yet he got away with it 
in the end because of his mode of presenting a story, instinctively following 
Friedrich Schlegel’s reminder, “dass man es selbst in der besten feinen Gesell- 
schaft mit dem, was erzahlt wird, wenn nur die Art anstindig, fein und 
bedeutend ist, nicht eben so genau zu nehmen pflegt’. 

In the nineteenth century the Novelle was sometimes described as ‘lite- 
rarische Kammermusik’. This emphasis on the subtler and more intimate 
effects of the Novelle, in contrast to the symphonic scale and orchestral 
scoring of the novel, comes out very clearly in Saar’s stories. But they are 
chamber mus’ on muted strings and their elegiac sadness is more reminiscent 
of Slavonic composers than in the Viennese tradition. They are all written in 
the minor key; the scherzi and menuetti have been ousted by nocturnes and 
larghetti, and only in a few stories, notably in Marianne, is a truly Schubertian 
atmosphere evoked. 


Recognition came tardily. Even as a Novellen writer Saar never found a 
wide public, and twenty years after he had started on his career, in 1886, he 
still complained: ‘Meine Landsleute lassen meine Novellen hartnickig 
beiseite liegen.’ This apathetic attitude did not change until the writers of the 
younger generation claimed Saar as their forerunner. When Hermann 
Bahr, in his famous proclamation on the aims of the ‘Modern Movement’, 
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insisted on being ‘modern in allen Dingen und um jeden Preis’, he assured 
Saar of ‘herzlichster Verehrung, innigster Liebe und zartlichster Treue’, 
because, with Saar, poetic truth ranked higher than harmonious combination 
of ‘beautiful’ impressions. Such references in a pronouncement of pro- 
grammatic significance weigh even more heavily than the handsome tributes 
paid by Bahr, Hofmannsthal and Arthur Schnitzler on the occasion of 
Saar’s sixtieth birthday in 1893. Recognition had come at last. Financial aid 
and public honours were now conferred on him and, the only poet after 
Grillparzer to be so honoured, he was made a member of the ‘Herrenhaus’. 
All this came almost too late to lighten the darkness, which increasing melan- 
choly, infirmity and, finally, incurable disease cast over his closing years. At 
last, deliberately preparing the act, he, like Raimund and Stifter, ended his 
life by his own hand, on July 23rd, 1906. 

Saar’s is not an abundant talent, and his art is not great art. It is ‘Klein- 
kunst’ although of excellent craftsmanship, like the products of the once 
famous “Wiener Werkstitte’. Indeed, Saar’s small output and limited range 
were attributed by some of his countrymen to his very ‘Osterreichertum’. 
Whether such limitations were part of his heritage, there are certainly other 
traits, which he shares with most Austrian poets and writers. The ‘Entsa- 
gungsmotiv’, which runs through all his Novellen as well as through his 
lyric poetry, has never, since the days of Grillparzer and Raimund, been for 
long absent from Austrian literature. Equally characteristic are the unheroic 
attitude of his characters, the absence of the passionate gesture, and the 
writer's constant preoccupation with decay and death in man and nature. 
Herbstreigen, the title of one of his collections, could well stand for the whole 
of his work, as indeed it could stand for much that came from Austria in 
the last two generations before her dissolution. When Stefan George, in a 
little-known poem addressed to the Austrians of a later period, spoke of 
‘schwanke schénheit grabes-miider’ and of “farbenfroher untergang’, he 
referred to the same attitude. True, it was not the only attitude. Anzen- 
gruber, Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach and Rosegger propounded a more 
positive philosophy of life. Yet these writers were reformers, and reformers 
must needs be optimists, if they are not to despair of their task. Saar, however, 
was a pessimist, though of that peculiar species which, according to Bahr, 
‘reads Schopenhauer whilst listening to the strains of a Strauss waltz’. It is 
this attitude which finds expression in the pregnant image of the “Trauer- 
mantel’ in one of his poems, when the poet compares his soul with the 
coloured butterfly of that name: 


Ach wie so ganz 

Gleicht meine Seele dir, 

Die in sanfter Schwermut, 

Tief verlangend und doch entsagungsvoll, 
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Uber des Lebens 

Holden Verheissungen schwebt — 
Um immer wieder 
Zuriickzufliichten 

In einsame Schatten. 


Out of this dilemma — ‘tief verlangend und doch entsagungsvoll’ — grew 
Saar’s taedium vitae which, as he confessed in a poem bearing that title, was 
born of his all-too-great love of life. He proved by his final act that taedium 
vitae was no mere pose with him. 

All this is somehow not in keeping with the notion of Austrian, and 
especially Viennese, frivolity, lightness of heart and irresponsibility, which 
since Schiller’s classical formulation has been endlessly repeated and com- 
mercially exploited. The features of the poets and writers, at least, cannot be 
recognized in this distorting mirror. Neither Grillparzer, Raimund, Lenau, 
Stifter, or Anzengruber, nor even Bauernfeld or Nestroy with their wry 
humour and sarcasm, fit such generalizations on Austrian “Gemiitlichkeit’ or 
Viennese “Phiakentum’. Certainly not Saar, for he also lacked some of the 
more engaging traits with which his countrymen are commonly credited. 
For one thing, he was incapable of self-irony, of the salutary laugh at his own 
expense. His temperament is also reflected in his style. He has a sure sense of 
form but lacks lightness and fineness of touch. Both his prose and his verse 
are ponderous rather than graceful. 

‘Ich bin ein Freund der Vergangenheit’, Saar says in one of his stories. 
‘Nicht dass ich etwa fiir die sogenannte gute alte Zeit schwirmte, die es 
niemals gegeben hat; nur jene Vergangenheit will ich gemeint wissen, die 
mit ihren Ausliufern in die Gegenwart hineinreicht und welcher ich, da der 
Mensch nun einmal seine Jugendeindriicke nicht loswerden kann, noch dem 
Herzen nach angehére. So fiihl ich mich stets zu Leuten hingezogen, deren 
eigentliches Leben und Wirken in friihere Tage fallt, und die sich nicht mehr 
in neue Verhiltnisse zu schicken wissen.’ Here is the root of the matter: 
he lived essentially in the past and could not adapt himself to the rapid 
changes he witnessed. But his nostalgia for by-gone days was also prompted 
by his fear of the future. Security, he felt, lay only in the preservation of a 
status quo, and this, as he well knew, was highly precarious. Social, technical 
and scientific progress, the rights of women, the emancipation of the work- 
ing class — all of which he treated in his stories — were all very good in them- 
selves, but they undermined the structure of the world in which he lived. 
Born and bred in the era of Metternich, he had, with sincere sympathy, 
watched the transformation of his country from an absolutist state into a 
constitutional monarchy. Unswerving in his loyalty to the Emperor and 
identifying the destiny of the Empire with that of the dynasty, he soon came 
to view with growing concern all tendencies that limited the imperial pre- 
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rogative and, in his view, weakened the fabric of the state. Also, like many 
men of greater political acumen, he was incapable of visualizing an Austrian 
Empire in which the Germans were not the dominating element. Hence his 
resentment at the aspirations of the non-German nationalities. This appears 
in the stories with a Moravian setting and also colours the little epic poem 
Hermann und Dorothea, in which the wide range of Goethe’s vision is reduced 
to the narrow prospect of parish pump politics and petty rivalries between 
Czechs and Germans. It was for similar reasons that the author of Die 
Steinklopfer — a story which on its publication had been hailed as the first 
‘Arbeiternovelle’ — looked upon the emergence of an organized working 
class with scepticism and alarm. To Saar, the acknowledgment of social 
and national claims spelt revolution, and revolution meant chaos. He was not 
a visionary like Grillparzer who, a hundred years ago, predicted the develop- 
ment ‘von der Humanitiat tiber Nationalitit zur Bestialitit’. With Saar, aver- 
sion to change was rooted, not in his reason or his imagination, but simply 
in his emotions. Yet there dwelt in him not ‘Furcht’ only, but also ‘Ehrfurchr’, 
a sentiment which his age called “Respekt vor dem historisch Gewordenen’. 
This sense of tradition was undoubtedly another part of his Austrian heritage 
which he shared with Grillparzer, who had given it supreme expression in his 
last plays. 

Thus, with his merits and his defects, his loyalties and his idiosyncrasies, 
and with his deep sense of tradition, Saar stands at the end of an epoch, a true 
son of his age and his country, fit to write the closing pages in the chronicle 
of a society, before the sun set over an ancient empire and ‘the lights went out 
all over Europe’. 








THOMAS MANN’S DR. FAUSTUS 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


BY P. M. PICKARD 


1. Introduction 


Tuomas Mann’s Doctor Faustus, the life of the German composer Adrian 
Leverkiihn as told by a friend is written in the form of a chronicle. From the 
opening paragraph until the conclusion, the reader is faced with a wealth 
of historical detail more like a laborious record of a real life situation than a 
conventional work of art. If our minds are used to leaping to attention in a 
real life situation or when presented with the facts of a case, then they will 
leap to attention here too. In forms of art to which we are accustomed we 
have some idea of how to allow our attention to be directed, but because 
Dr. Faustus is not a conventional work, the first impact is liable to be one of 
confusion. What is it all about? Whom and what do we watch: Is the 
chronicler no more than a garrulous old man or have we to do more drawing 
of conclusions from his minute details than is usually expected of a reader? 

As time goes on we begin to notice some unavoidable connections, such 
as the names. Names usually have no meaning until the people or things to 
which they belong begin to show characteristics. But here we find that 
Adrian Leverkiilin struggles to live boldly, that Helene Oelhafen is a classi- 
cally beautiful young girl who pours oil on the troubled waters of a young 
man’s life, and that Kiirbis is a country bumpkin doctor. There are even 
groups of names which have a special significance when taken together; 
for instance, the three main University lecturers are called Nonnenmacher, 
Schleppfuss and Kumpf and the criticism of the University becomes appar- 
ent when we link their names with their teachings. Nonnenmacher advo- 
cates self-contemplation as the highest activity of the mind; Schleppfuss 
advocates refusal to make decisions as the most effective way of opposing 
God's logical dilemma at having created free will; and Kumpf, whose 
name suggests the printing trough of a stamping mill, advocates emotional 
commotion in place of clear thinking, which he frankly admits having given 
up as a broken reed. 

But the significance of the names does not only apply to people. Pfeifter- 
ing is a place where whistling is of great importance and unless we connect 
the whistling and the yard dog with the whistling of the ‘pug-faced’ 
violinist, we may miss some of the significance of the dog and the devil in 
this Faust story. 
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Adrian Leverkiihn depends on such a high degree of sensitivity for his 
creative work that he can only maintain balance by keeping a distance 
between himself and others; his devoted but somewhat pedestrian friend 
Serenus Zeitblom finds this very hard to understand and, when they are 
parted for many months, is hurt by the coldness of Adrian’s tone; yet 
Adrian bid him farewell with the English, ‘So long’, which might well have 
been a cry of pain, and celebrated his return by taking him to hear Beet- 
hoven’s Thanksgiving for Recovery. 

We find we are not allowed to race on with the story; the chronicler 
interrupts with surprising determination in a great variety of ways. Long 
before incidents are due, he tells us what will happen, as if to prevent our 
pursuing outward events. He draws parallels between the life of the indivi- 
dual genius and the genius of the country as a whole, as if to floodlight an 
otherwise invisible link between individual and community. He makes us 
bear in mind a number of different periods or stretches of times, as if to wean 
us from a short-sighted immediacy to a long-sighted, global concept of the 
influence on our lives of this fourth dimension. He knows that all these 
interruptions will annoy the simple story reader and humbly begs for our 
patience, as something from the underworld or Hades may be breaking 
through. This breaking through of Hades is constantly mentioned and seems 
to represent a breaking through to consciousness of unconscious or repressed 
forces. 

How the break through should be allowed to take place is an important 
point of divergence between the genius Adrian and the chronicler Serenus. 
Adrian struggles, like Dante, to whose work he constantly refers, to go down 
into Hades, in order to study the nature of these forces which try to break 
through; but Serenus prefers to remain above, ignoring their existence until 
they force their own way up to consciousness. 

Serenus was an old man when he decided to write Adrian’s life story and 
his valiant belated struggle to allow forces from Hades to reach consciousness, 
as Adrian had done, is worthy of our deepest respect; his scholarly training 
is sorely taxed as he perseveringly attempts to prevent the vital and urgent 
content from deranging the classical form of his style. His four or five 
pathetic break-downs to asterisks look almost like beads of sweat on the 
chronicler’s brow. 

The task is too great for him to perform alone and we, the readers, must 
come to his rescue with our maximum effort. No less than a joint perform- 
ance by author and reader, just as the musician wakens the composer's 
dormant manuscript, is demanded of us. This musical analogy is not out of 
place. Not only is the central figure a musical genius, but there are various 
themes which unfold as the story progresses, like the various Jeitmotifs of an 
opera; it is not until we are well on in the book that we begin to notice the 
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rhythmic way in which they recur and unfold. Besides the names, to which 
we have referred, there are such themes as the laughter, the eyes, the dog and 
fiddle, the women, the son and nephew Nepomuk, and so on. 

If it is really expected of us that we shall have this highly imaginative 
approach to the story, then no connections are too fantastic for us to try over 
in our minds; but we must guard ourselves against inventing hypotheses and 
then setting out to prove them in face of the evidence. For instance, the 
constant references to music and the behaviour of the people in connection 
with a new form of self-expression might lead us to expect a new system of 
music or a new system of politics to emerge; but this does not seem to hap- 
pen. The stress falls, not on a new form of music but on the pioneer artist’s 
struggle whatever his medium, not on a new form of politics but on the 
struggle to understand the nature of the individuals and groups which shall 
govern and be governed, without losing either their individual or their social 
nature. In that case, we must resolutely lay aside these two ideas of what may 
be evolving, however attractive and interesting they seemed when we first 
thought of them. 


2. The Laughter 


If we follow the theme of laughter, we find that it is not enough to trace 
the way in which the bubbling schoolboy laughter of the vacation separating 
school life from university life changed into the lacerating irony of the 
creative musician; we must look deeper, in order to discover why this change 
has occurred. The first instance of laughter is extremely complex. Adrian, 
as a little boy, is standing by Jonathan, his impressive Lutheran father, and 
both are moved to tears by the sight of edible insects camouflaging them- 
selves as revoltingly inedible; but Jonathan’s are tears of reverence for his 
Heavenly Father and Adrian’s are tears of laughter which he is suppressing 
out of reverence for his earthly father. In later life many things moved him 
to these tears of conflicting laughter and reverence. 

We are shocked at his helpless laughter over the old Roman legends of 
parricide and incest, and do not realize how profoundly shocked he was 
himself, until we find that he has put his laughing horror into the Symphonia 
Cosmologica, as a bloodcurdling, Luciferian sardonism of sound. The accent 
falls, not on the fact that he has converted the laughter to music, but on the 
terrifying quality of experience which the artist has expressed in his medium. 
While Adrian and his friends are laughing with tears of fantastic sensibility 
over these old legends, Adrian calls his current composition Love's Labour 
Lost, as if he knows already that the laughter is failing. 

Laughter should be a safety valve, letting off pent up energies to which we 
have denied biological outlet; if the laughter is suppressed, or complicated 
with anger, it leaves behind further repressed feelings, and so defeats its own 
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ends. When Adrian found the human problems were too overwhelming 
for him to keep the necessary distance and gaiety in his laughter, he tried 
another method. He reduced his characters to puppets. But one has only 
to see how he orchestrated the music for his puppet actors in Of the Birth of 
the Holy Pope Gregory with double-bass, clarinet, bassoon, trumpet and 
trombone against one violin, one cymbalist and bells, to see how the over- 
weighting of the bass robbed the tiny opera of the necessary gaicty for the 
laughter to succeed. 

Why was he so anxious to get the laughter into the music? It was partly 
to use the distancing of laughter as a means of distancing the problems the 
artist was trying to sublimate. But there was a special appeal of the sound of 
the laughter to a genius whose medium was sound. Adrian’s general level of 
intelligence was so far above average that he outstripped his masters at every 
stage of development, from the village school master who cried angrily, ‘If 
you know it already, then I can go home’, to the brilliant Kretschmar who 
had the humility to say, ‘If you have got the triple counterpoint, keep it to 
yourself. I don’t want to hear about your rashness.’ And his auditory gift 
was, naturally, as great as his intelligence. Where most young people have 
fantasies in which they see pictures of their emotional troubles, he would hear 
sounds of them; thus, if Adrian recalled being laughed at, the recollection 
would come to him more vividly as the sound of the laugh than as the facial 
expression of the one who laughed at him. 

Such a child would, for instance, be vividly aware of the widely separated 
pitch of voice between him and his father, the dignified Jonathan speaking in 
solemn bass and the little boy piping back like a piccolo. His childish notions 
of the grandeur enveloping his father would thus be profoundly upset if his 
father were to give a falsetto laugh or if his voice were to break with emotion; 
without putting the idea into words, he would very likely form the unex- 
pected and unnerving concept that there was still something of the piccolo, 
the little one, in his father, when he was under the stress of emotion. It was 
probably to subdue what one might call the piccolo anxiety, that he over- 
scored the bass in the puppet opera. With this significance attached to treble 
and bass, he would certainly notice that the farmyard dog had both a treble 
whine and a bass bark; the piccolo piping with which he could not effectively 
subdue his father’s bass, later proves very effective in subduing the dog’s bass 
bark; but the feeling that a piccolo should not subdue the bass would attach 
a sense of guilt to his relationship with the dog. This is in accordance with 
what we would expect with the dog in a Faust story. 

In the uncle’s music shop it is Serenus who experiments with the bomb- 
adone; Adrian, the artist, just listens and laughs, as it glissandos insecurely 
from key to key. It is only later, in his musical composition, that he shows 
his vivid awareness of the extensive range of vibrations from the bombadone 
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and how these recall conversations of long ago between father and son. For 
his Divina Commedia he takes those verses from Dante where helpless inno- 
cents are condemned by authority because they have not been baptised; and 
he pits the thundering bass of authority against the thin treble cries of the 
condemned infants. This suggests confirmation of the surmise that there had 
been differences of opinion between father and son, and we can well imagine 
that the part played in the conversation by this brilliant child would cause the 
father agitation. When Adrian, as an adult, meets the Devil, he thunders at 
him, “What is it like in the Dragon’s Den?’ and the Devil, knowing he can 
make no really effective picture of hell since too forte a description must be- 
come monotonous, covers his weakness with a falsetto laugh. In the Apoca- 


lypse (which means the Revelation) Adrian actually makes the bassoon itself 


‘bleat an awful scream’. 

The struggle between fathers and sons has been realized from the earliest 
periods of civilization and wise parents have always been able to prepare the 
way for the child to resolve his feelings of inadequacy by letting him achieve 
deeds for himself. Had Adrian met wise counsel at the university, there is 
no reason to think that he could not have brought to fruition the efforts of his 
parents to prepare him for his own achievements in life. But instead of wis- 
dom he met academic theorizing of a most pernicious nature. He gave his 
undivided attention to Nonnenmacher’s Narcissus-like self-contemplation, 
Schleppfuss’s intentional indecision and Kumpf’s infantile aggression, and 
those who should have been his intellectual peers merely strengthened the 
anxieties he was trying to distance by laughter. 


3. The Eyes 

If we follow the theme of the eyes, we find that it is from the first intim- 
ately connected with the laughter which brought tears to the eyes. When 
the Leverkiihn parents and children are speculating on the wonders of nature, 
they are particularly impressed by a genus of azure winged tropical butterfly; 
when Jonathan, the father, explains the principle of licht refraction by which 
the brown wings appear azure, Elsbeth, the mother, omleiene. ‘Just think. So 
it is all a cheat?’ Jonathan's solemn reproof does not dispel the suspicion that 
eyes are not to be trusted. 

Jonathan’s eyes are azure, Elsbeth’s are black and Adrian’s a mixture of the 
two. All his life, until he completely gave up using his eyes, Adrian suffered 
from indecision about being drawn to the azure-eyed, with Jonathan's 
characteristics, or the black-eyed, with Elsbeth’s characteristics, or the like- 
eyed, with his own characteristics. The various other characters in the story 
who have these eyes seem to be less admirable people, as if they represented 
the characteristics of father or mother or son carried to extremes. For 
instance, the azure-eyed Schwerdtfeger was an effeminate little exhibitionist, 
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the black-eyed maid was a whore and the like-eyed Schildknapp destroyed 
his own capacity to work through his irony about himself. None of them 
could appreciate the profound sincerity with which Adrian attempted to 
form relationships with them, to fuse some of his traits with theirs. 

There is also an ‘odd-eyed’ theme — Thomas, the one-eyed hunchback 
ostler, leads the timid village school master past the fierce yard dog. Minos 
whom Adrian used in his Divina Commedia, took Dante on his back as he 
plunged into Hades, covering one eye with his hand while the other was 
transfixed with horror. The superficial, pug-faced Schwerdtfeger, when 
embarrassed, used to shift his eyes like a guilty dog, gazing fiercely first into 
one eye of his opponent and then into the other eye. These odd eyes seem 
to suggest a struggle to look at the painful horror, with the inevitable result 
of either blindness or guilty shifting of gaze; and these two results are to be 
seen in conjunction, in both Adrian with his psychological illness and 
Nepomuk with his physiological illness, for each develops both a paralysis 
and a shifting movement of the eyes. The two doctors who fail to cure them, 
Zimbali and Rothenbuch, each have a partially closed eye, as if they were in 
the process of giving up trying to diagnose the cause and the cure of their 
patients’ trouble. 

When they were quite young Adrian had told Serenus that he feared to 
look greatness in the eye and as time went on he gave up looking at any- 
thing, because it was less painful to pretend he had no eyes than to admit his 
failure through lack of courage. When the Devil visited him, the wealth of 
hideous detail which he noticed, before shifting his gaze from the ghastly 
sight, bore witness to his power of visual observation; but he failed to domin- 
ate the Devil because, like the two doctors, he lacked the courage to look 
great evil in the eye. Elsbeth’s distrust of the evidence of her eyes became 
deeply implanted in her son and enabled Nonnenmacher to win in the end; 
Adrian became blind to all external stimulus and sank into self-contemplation. 
What he did not remember was that Minos, plunging with sickening horror 
down into the depths to his apparent destruction, bore upon his back a light 
for the illumination of his followers. Whether we see that illumination as 
Dante, who put the experience into poetry, or Leverkiihn, who put it into 
music, or Thomas Mann, who put it into what one might almost call a 
psychological case history, there can be no doubt that the terrible experience, 
to be an illumination for the followers, must be interpreted by a great 
artist. 


4. The Dog and the Fiddle 


If we follow the theme of the dog, we find that it becomes interwoven 
with the theme of the violin. At various times throughout the story, we are 
told that Schwerdtfeger whistles even better than he plays the violin, that he 
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has a face like a pug and a guttural voice; he is so dependent on the approval 
of others, that, when applauded, he behaves like a dog, wriggling his shoulder 
inside his coat and giving a disarming grin. The farm of Adrian’s childhood 
has the yard dog Suso and the farm of his manhood has the yard dog 
Kaschperl, but the two dogs merge into one, because Adrian uses both 
names together. It is possible that Suso is not so much a name as the double 
whistle by which so many people summon and control their dogs; Adrian 
only had to whisper ‘Suso’ to quieten the barking dog on arrival at Pfeiffer- 
ing and later controlled it by means of a metal whistle inaudible to others. 
This second dog, Kaschperl or Little Devil, certainly has a very suitable name 
for a dog in a Faust story. The treble-whistling and bass-speaking Adrian, 
controlling the treble-whining and bass-barking little Devil, gives an auditory 
image of Adrian’s guilty relationship to the Devil, because of the early treble- 
bass associations with opposition to his father. 

Adrian’s interest in music was private curiosity. He never wanted to be a 
concert virtuoso and said he was no gipsy, using music as the means to show 
off to the crowd; an old cottage piano, even a little out of tune, sufficed for 
one who heard his own music before it was written down. He even quoted 
Beethoven’s, “What care I for your damned fiddle:’ But his privacy was 
invaded by the azure-eyed fiddler and whistler Schwerdtfeger, who wanted 
from the famous composer a concerto full of “devil’s trills’, by means of which 
he could exhibit himself. Eventually Schwerdtfeger in fact seduces the 
lonely Adrian for it, preceding the wooing which could scarcely have been 
more outspoken (page $57) by whistling to Adrian a series of emotionally 
disturbing melodies. Serenus, whose intuitive reactions about people are 
rarely correct, except where Adrian is concerned, likes Schwerdtfeger to 
begin with and excitedly calls him the pixy platonist (elbischer Platoniker). 
But the violation extends far beyond the physical level and, because Schwerdt- 
feger either cannot or will not understand Adrian’s utterly sincere desire to 
progress to a genuine marriage, it finally reduces all Adrian’s creativity to 
sterility. 

Adrian had intuitively disliked Schw erdtfeger when he first met him, at 
the time of the Munich Carnival, dressed in Florentine quattrocento and 
looking like a Botticelli youth; it was loneliness which later caused the 
retiring Composer to succ umb to the fiddler’s importuning and write the 
violin concerto that was eventually to bring him to the concert platform 
himself, where, hand-in-hand with the virtuoso, he shared the despised 
applause. When Adrian begged Schwerdtfeger to help him to woo Marie, 
the pug-faced Botticelli youth made a half-hearted attempt, the failure - 
which sent him off ‘with his tail between his legs’ but ‘inwardly blissful’, 
plan the devilry of winning her for himself. We are not allowed to forget 
that the fiddler is also Mephistopheles’ little dog. 
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5. The Women 

If we try to follow what we might call the Gretchen theme we find that it 
is so closely interwoven with the Mother theme, that the two are extremely 
difficult to disentangle. There are the three primary mother figures, Frau 
Leverkiihn, Sefiora Manardi and Frau Schweigestill, and a number of sub- 
sidiary mother figures, such as Frau Rodde, Cellar-Lise and the witch in 
Schleppfuss’s story. Between them these primary and subsidiary mothers 
give a double aspect: the traditional, highly stylized Hausfrau and the mor- 
bidly exciting ‘godless guile of old women’, as it is termed in the Gesta 
Romanorum. We might feel that the two aspects have nothing to do with 
each other, but the way the themes evolve suggests that there is no exact line 
of demarcation between them; on the one hand the apparently virtuous Frau 
Schweigestill, whose prattling belies her name, tells innumerable morbidly 
exciting tales of unstable lodgers she has had, and on the other hand, the 
apparently vicious sea-witch who robbed the mermaid of her tongue did 
nothing to damage her irreproachable devotion to the prince. It is interesting 
to note that the very first example we are given of what Adrian means to 
produce in his puppet performance is the godless guile of the old women, 
accomplices of guilty passion who work’ uniler a m: uk of sanctity’ (page sor). 

The three primary mothers, the stylized Hausfrauen, are further linked 
with the morbid excitements of the Gesta Romanorum by certain Roman 
characteristics, such as brunette colouring, classical severity of hair style, 
dignity of bearing, and so on; of Frau Leverkiihn, for example, Serenus says 
her type was that brunette one which is sometimes found among us, even 
in regions where there is no ground to suspect Roman blood’. If as seems 
possible, we are to suspect that there is in their seemingly immaculate bearing 
a hint of the mask of sanctity covering some godless guile, then we may 
expect that their daughters suffer some crippling through this insincerity 
comparable with the crippling of sons through the insincerity of fathers. And 
all three mothers do have daughters deviating in some way from the normal. 
Ursula Leverkiihn suffers from consumption, a complaint figuring far too 
often in Thomas Mann’s books to be interpreted only on the physical level; 
her fertility as a mother is interrupted for ten years, yet she was only in the 
sanatorium for three months of that time. Amelia Manardi is mentally both 
subnormal and deranged, that is to say both physically and psychologically 
abnormal; her stereotyped movement of spoons and forks before her eyes at 
table, while monotonously repeating some word is a symptom familiar to 
all experts in psychopathology. Clementine Schweigestill, sitting reading 
to Adrian with traditional Bavarian costume demurely falling to her feet, 
seems to be the epitome of virtue, yet her mother knows another side of her, 
or she would not have to keep popping into the room during the reading 
and she would not need to lock her in a room when Herr Fitelberg, the man 
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of the world, calls. The unreliability of Frau Schweigestill’s judgment is 
never more clearly to be seen than in the matter of Herr Fitelberg, for he 
is quite one of the most sincere and enchanting characters in the book. 

All three primary mothers dispense food ad nauseam. That it is ad nauseam 
is very important, because people who press succour on others past satiation 
point, whether it be food or love, are themselves motivated by unconscious 
hungers. Adrian reacts with migraine sickness and Amelia reacts with the 
insane m ovement of spoons and forks before her disturbed eyes. The sug- 
gestion of Roman orgy about the Manardi kitchen, where the ‘stately Roman 
Matron’ is surrounded by ‘fabulous ladles and carving-knives and -forks 
which might have belonged to an ogre’, gives us a hint of an ambivalant 
swing between greed and disgust, gorging and vomiting. The suffering 
caused by this ambivalance is symbolized at Pfeiffering, by the statue of 
Nike, the goddess of victory; she so dominates the dining-room that it is 
called the Nike Salon. 

In these subtle ways the idealized Hausfrauen are linked with the complex 
emotional disturbances of the Gesta Romanorum., Adrian becomes involved 
with the black-eyed whore, and although his black-eyed mother seems 
above suspicion, we must remember that, while still under her care, the 


little Adrian used to take his friend Serenus into the pigsties to talk over the | 


morbidly exciting old wives’ tales of Kaisersaschern. 

It is despair of ever making an emotionally balanced marriage which 
induces Adrian to conceive the plan of making an intellectual marriage with 
Maric. He is working on the Divina Commedia when he takes her to Ober- 
ammergau and the title assumes a horrifying irony when we remember that 
this was the time when Nazis were interpreting the Passion Play. At the end 
of 1949 it was stated in the German newspapers that, when the Americans 
wished to reinstate the Play, the inevitable Fragebogen elicited the informa- 
tion that only Judas Iscariot had not been a member of the party! Awareness 
of similar cruel ironies within his own personality makes Adrian take Marie 
to Oberammergau at a time when no play is being performed. We are not 
surprised that the marriage never takes place. 


6. Nepomuk, Son and Nephew 


Before we can understand why Adrian’s nephew Nepomuk, son of his 
sister Ursula, seemed like a son to him, it is necessary to stress once again 
how the physiological disturbances in this story are symbolic of psychological 
disturbances. We have referred to the doctors with odd eyes, who cannot 
diagnose their patients’ troubles with sufficient accuracy for them to pre- 
scribe effective therapy, and to Ursula’s ten year pause in creativity; we are 
informed that, during the nine years and nine months that she was not in the 
sanatorium, Ursula ‘performed her duties as a mother and a wife’, which 
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suggests that it is at the dictates of conscience that she gives the outward signs 
of a love which is inwardly lacking. The judge’s daughter, about whom 
Frau Schweigestill gossips, ‘longed for consumption’ and Institoris ‘seems to 
have consumption’, though he has not actually got it. 

The only occasion on which Serenus inquires after Ursula, which happens 
to be during the time of her non-fertility, Adrian shows himself to be very 
well informed about the details of her life. The time when she is suffering is 
also the time when Adrian himself is undergoing the worst tortures of 
migraine and becomes deeply interested in Andersen’s story of the little 
mermaid. When Nepomuk is born, it seems as if Ursula’s physical creativity 
is a sign that she has returned to psychological creativity; and when circum- 
stances occasion Nepomuk to visit his uncle, Adrian’s own creativity is so 
heightened that Nepomuk almost seems to be the offspring of the joint 
return from suffering to creativity by Adrian and Ursula. Only a singularly 
rigid mind would mistake the suggested complex incest for a physical fact. 

The mismanagement of Nepomuk gives us a clue to Adrian before the 
story opens. Nepomuk is as brilliantly gifted as his uncle in intellect and 
natural wisdom; but he is so scandalously spoilt by all the adults, except 
Adrian, that anyone who has considered the special handling of gifted 
children must feel completely nauseated. The picture of the women ‘bent 
over the little one in a circle, convulsed with rapture’ is quite equalled by the 
insincerity of Serenus playing pedagogue and the parson giving a little moral 
uplift to ‘the fairy-princeling’. But what is so heartbreaking is the child’s 
awareness of it all. He even knows that Adrian alone is sincerely trying to 
hide his emotional reaction and when he addressed his uncle for the first time, 
his words, instead of sounding impertinent, seemed to be placating and 
making light of something, loyally reducing it to simple and friendly terms: 
‘Well, you are glad I did come, aren’t you?’ Unless we grasp the appalling 
implications of this ruinous spoiling we have no clue to the later difficulties 
of Adrian. 

The terrible death of Nepomuk through tubercular cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis almost takes on the light of a rescue. The psychological meaning under- 
lying this death scene, on which we must focus our eyes, is reinforced when 
we remember that, at the time when Thomas Mann was writing the ghastly 
details, a cure for this disease was already known. For Nepomuk there could 
have been no other outcome than the odd eyes, the old wives’ tales told in 
pigsty and Abbot's room, the decadent men and women friends, and the 
long, unavailing, torturing struggle for balance. All Adrian’s gifted but 
abnormal acquaintances in fact and fiction, such as Inez, the murderess, 
Clarissa, the suicide, Natalie, the drug addict, Schwerdtfeger, the homosexual, 
and Gregory, the unintentionally incestuous Pope, had the same crippling 
start, through parents who lacked the courage to be sincere about their 
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difficulties. Nepomuk, like Johannes Nepomuk, the priest who drowned in 
the Moldau rather than tell the King what the Queen had confessed, dies 
without confessing the morbid excitements he has heard. 


7. Conclusion 

A culture pattern which affects the individuals in this way must profoundly 
affect the groups of individuals as they act and interact together. In ever 
widening circles the damage spreads far beyond the nations and the symptoms 
of disturbance in the individuals become the symptoms of disturbance in the 
nations. This parallel development along individual and national lines is 
indicated over and over again in the story; and the disastrous outcome to 
world civilization of not botheri ing to stop the rot is forecast in the story with 
the frightful collapse of both the individual genius and the genius of a whole 
nation. 

It is part of the realism of the book that there are so many apparently 
conflicting and irrelevant details. In our joint performance with the author, 
we are being trained to a wider vision of the world in which we find our- 
selves. Kretschmar, in his impassioned lecture on appreciation, implored his 
fellow appreciators to use all their senses and experiences in order to ‘span 
wide stretches of ignorance’; he even quoted Shakespeare's “To hear with 
eyes belongs to love's fine wit’. In our co-operation with Thomas Mann over 
Dr. Faustus, we might well quote the preceeding line of this sonnet: 


‘O learn to read what silent love hath writ’. 
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COLERIDGE AND GOETHE ON SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN THE 
LIGHT OF SOME UNPUBLISHED COLERIDGE MARGINALIA 


BY G. A. WELLS 


The oddity of finding anything new in bringing the results of meditation to 
bear on the notices of observation, and vice versa so as to combine thinking 
with seeing, or rather to unite active and passive seeing in reference to the same 
object. — And the adulatory reference to Géthe, as the Inventor — and the 
modest statement of himself, as the Ali of the philosophic Mahomet — amuses 
me! 


This somewhat exasperated comment was written by Coleridge on page 
387 of his copy of J. C. Heinroth’s Lehrbuch der Anthropologie, published a 
Leipzig in 1822. The copy is preserved in the British Museum. None ot 
Coleridge’s marginalia in this work has hitherto been published. The 
annotation quoted occurs at the point where the author praises the synthesis 
of realism and idealism in Goethe's scientific method: 


Der Realist besitzt die Basis der Wissenschaft, der Idealist ihr Prinzip. Welcher 
hat den Vorrang? Keiner. . . Aber es gibt etwas, das mehr ist als beides. .. die 
Ausgleichung beider durch ein bindendes Mittelglied.’ 


He goes on to define this ‘ausgleichende Methode’ more closely. Its chief 
characteristic he calls ‘das gegenstindliche Denken’, which, he maintains is a 
new way of looking at things. He even asserts that this new method of 
thinking has been introduced by Goethe: 


Man muss in ihm [Goethe] . . . ein hohes Denkvermégen anerkennen, welches 
aber freilich nicht auf die gewéhnliche, philosophische, abstracte, sondern auf 
eine ganz eigenthiimliche Weise, namlich eben gegenstdndlich thatig ist.’ 


Coleridge annotated this passage as follows: 


What in the name of common sense is the meaning of the word, Contempla- 
tion, but this so quaintly called gegenstandliche Thatigkeit: 


Goethe’s work as a scientist has attracted considerable attention in recent 
years. It is therefore all the more fortunate that the reactions of two con- 
temporary thinkers to his work in this field have come down to us. There 
must be some reason why these reactions should have taken opposite courses. 
Is this perhaps another instance of Coleridge’s negative attitude to Goethe, 
whom he ‘seemed to appreciate too lowly’, as Crabb Robinson has recorded?° 

! p. 372. 


2 p. 387. The italics are Heinroth’s. 
3 Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor, London, 1936, p. 387. 
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Are Heinroth’s remarks really the truisms for which Coleridge takes them: 

All credit is due to Heinroth for putting his finger on the essence of 
Goethe’s scientific method. His conception of Goethe's ‘gegenstindliches 
Denken’ is in fact identical with the most recent summary of Goethe's 
method which modern research has produced. I refer to the following 
passage in Agnes Arber’s Natural Philosophy of Plant Form:' 


Goethe . . . was, in fact, feeling his way, even if half unconsciously, to a mode 
of contemplative thought in which both these activities [abstract thought and 
sensuous perception] should be synthesised and transcended. 


On the other hand, Coleridge’s reaction to Heinroth’s praise of Goethe is 
quite justified from his point of view, for the method which he finds 
described here as a new discovery is precisely the one which he himself had 
always advocated. And he doubtless found it ironical that this method 
should be championed by Heinroth, whose book he describes as a ‘sandy 
wilderness ,?. written by an ‘unfountainous canal-like intellect’* which 
typified the decline of contemporary German philosophy from ‘that staid 
and sober Dignity of logical arrangement, which Wolf had introduced, and 
that austere beauty of method which Kant added’,* Coleridge's rejection of 
Heinroth’s claim for Goethe will become intelligible when we have set out 
Goethe's thought on this issue and compared it with Coleridge’s own. 

In 1830, Goethe formulates the problem of scientific method in a little 
essay on Saint-Hilaire’s Principes de philosophie zoologique. Should scientific 
inquiry, he asks, begin with the particular and proceed to the universal, or is 
the reverse process the correct one? The former procedure — passage from 
the particular to the universal — gives rise to the analytical method. The 
analyst deals only with the facts of experience and declines to interpret them 
in the light of some general principle of which they are a particular manifest- 
tion. “Eine Voranschauung, Vorahnung des Einzelnen im Ganzen will der 
Trennende, Unterscheidende, auf der Erfahrung Beruhende, von _ ihr 
Ausgehende nicht zugeben.’ Yet, he continues, is it not sometimes desirable 
to leave the analytic method, and to begin not with particular experienced 
facts, but with a universal, with an idea of the whole? This would give rise 
to the deductive method, which proceeds synthetically from a given premise, 
not analytically from a given material. Whoever follows this procedure 
‘hegt das Ganze im innern Sinne und lebt in der Uberzeugung fort: das 
Einzelne kénne daraus nach und nach entwickelt werden’.’ In the Farben- 
Ichre written some twenty years previously, Goethe makes a similar distinc- 


1 Cambridge University Press, 1950, p. 62. 

2 Marginal note on p. 264 of Heinroth’s work. 
8 Marginal note on p. 383 of Heinroth’s work. 
* Marginal note on fly leaf of Heinroth’s work. 
5 Werke, Weimar ed., II, 7, 168f. 
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tion between two classes of. scientists. Those in the one class are ‘gute 
Beobachter . . . vorsichtige Sammler von Erfahrungen’. Those in the other 
produce a world out of their own minds and then try to fit actual observed 
phenomena into the scheme of this world pattern.’ This distinction between 
the two classes of scientists can be linked with Goethe’s comparison of 
Aristotle with Plato—a comparison which seems to have impressed 
Coleridge.* Goethe likens Artistotle to a workman because he stands in the 
same relation to the world as a workman does to the materials of his craft. 
Plato, on the other hand, is a blessed spirit who condescends to sojourn in 
this world for a time. He is not concerned to learn about the world, for he 
presupposes it. Rather does he impart to the world something of his own 
being.° 

Goethe believes that the two methods are not mutually exclusive, but 
rather complementary. Returning to his essay on Saint-Hilaire’s work, we 
find that he reaches the following conclusion: ‘Sondern und Verkniipfen 
sind zwei unzertrennliche Lebensacte ... es ist unerlisslich ... aus dem 
Ganzen ins Einzelne, aus dem Einzelnen ins Ganze zu gehen.’ He thus wishes 
to combine the inductive and the deductive methods, not to pursue the one 
in isolation from the other. 

In denying that the deductive method is in itself adequate, Goethe dis- 
sociates himself from what a modern writer has called ‘the doctrine of the 
epistemic primacy of reason’, that is, ‘the tendency to think that reason alone, 
without the aid of observation through the senses, can give us knowledge of 
things in the physical world’.* In part II of Faust, the Baccalaureus is made 
the spokesman of this doctrine: 


Erfahrungswesen! Schaum und Dust! 
Und mit dem Geist nicht ebenbiirtig. 


Such glorification of reason finds its fullest expression in the philosophical 
system of Hegel. In Die Wissenschaft der Logik, Hegel tries to solve the riddle 
of the universe by pure deduction, without any reference to observed fact. 
This procedure is entirely foreign to Goethe. In an interview with Hegel he 
expressed concern lest the subtleties of the dialectical method be employed 
to make the false true and the true false. Hegel is in the same position as the 
scientist who evolves a world out of his own mind. If the actual world does 
happen to conform to the system he evolves, the result is a spectacular 
advance. But the danger of this method is that it may stultify science by 


1 Weimar II, 4, 25. 

2 On January 16th, 1819, Coleridge wrote to J. H. Green asking him for Goethe’s Zur Farbenlehre — 
‘for a passage in the preface in which he compares Plato with Aristotle, etc., as far as I recollect, in a spirited 
manner.’ v. Letters of S. T. Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge, London, 1895, vol. II, p. 699. 

3 Farbenlehre, Weimar II, 3, 141f. 

*'W. T. Stace. The Destiny of Western Man, New York, 1942, p. 180. 
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forcing observed phenomena into a system foreign to them. Goethe con- 
siders the study of nature to be the only safeguard against such a “dialectical 
disease’. He writes: 


Theorien sind gew6hnlich Ubereilungen eines ungeduldigen Verstandes, der 
die Phinomene gern los sein méchte und an ihrer Stelle deswegen Bilder, 
Begriffe, ja oft nur Worte einschiebt.’ 


Here lie the roots of Goethe’s antipathy to the mathematicians of his day. 
The mathematician considers objects only in so far as they are extended in 
space. He thereby treats an abstraction, for objects possess not merely 
quantity but also quality. The trouble is, says Goethe, that the mathemati- 
cian will not admit that he is abstracting. He claims to be able to give an 
exhaustive account of objects in terms of quantity alone. Thus anything not 
quantitative must be either non-existent or else reducible to quantitative 
terms. The mathematician in fact tries ‘in der messbaren und zahlbaren Welt 
die unmessbare mit-zu-begreifen. Nun erscheint ihm alles greif bar, fasslich 
und mechanisch’.* In short, the mathematician makes phenomena fit a 
ready-made theory, instead of waiting for experience to teach him that all is 
not quantity in the world. ‘Falsche Vorstellung’, exclaims Goethe, “dass man 
ein Phanomen durch Calciil ... abthun und beseitigen kénne.’* Inherent 
human laziness always favours the adoption of this method. Goethe himself 
says that men prefer to dispose of phenomena with a general theory, rather 
than to take the trouble of penetrating the significance of each particular fact.’ 
We may add that few would attempt to carry the deductive method as far as 
Hegel did. The usual error lies not in discounting the evidence of the senses 
altogether, but in paying insufficient attention to such evidence. And this 
Goethe censures with equal severity. “Es ist eine schlimme Sache,’ he writes, 
‘... mit einer Anschauung sogleich eine Folgerung zu verkniipfen und beide 
fiir gleichgeltend zu achten.’* He considers that the thinkers of ancient Greece 
erred in this respect: 


Sie [die Griechen] begehen den Fehler der Ubereilung, da sie von dem 
Phinomen unmittelbar zur Erklirung schreiten, wodurch denn ganz unzulang- 
liche theoretische Ausspriiche zum Vorschein kommen.’ 


Such are the limitations of the deductive method. But the inductive 
method also raises difficulties. If reason divorced from observation leads us 


! y. the entry dated October 18th, 1827, in Eckermann’s Gesprache mit Goethe. 

2 Maximen und Reflexionen. Hersg. v. Max Hecker, Weimar, 1907, Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft, 
Bd. 21. (Subsequently referred to as M.u.R.), No. 428. 

3 M.u.R. No. 1286. 

* M.u.R. No. 1278. 

5 Einleitung zur Farbenlehre. Weimar Il, 1, xxtx. 

® M.u.R. No. 424. 

7 M.u.R. No. §78. 
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into confusion and error, it-is equally true that observation in itself is inade- 
quate. For this reason Goethe insists that observed fact does not constitute 
science. The facts must be marshalled and their significance assessed.! There 
must be a ‘theoretisches Band’,* whereby they are seen to cohere. To illus- 
trate this principle, Goethe likens Bacon, who would have us accumulate an 
infinite number of facts, to “ein Herkules, der seinen Stall von dialectischem 
Miste reinigt, um ihn mit Erfahrungsmist ftillen zu lassen’.* 

The problems of science, then, can according to Goethe, be solved neither 
by reasoning, divorced from observation, nor by the mere accumulation of 
fact. Both the deductive and the inductive methods are, when separated 
from each other, inadequate and conducive to error. What is required is a 
synthesis of both, a “Synthese von Welt und Geist’. The mature Goethe 
attributes equal importance to nature and to mind. The two should coalesce: 
‘Alles, was wir Erfinden, Entdecken im héheren Sinne nennen, ist . . . eine 
Synthese von Welt und Geist.’* In his essay Erfahrung und Wissenschaft he 
explains how this synthesis is to be effected. He distinguishes three stages 
in scientific inquiry; the first stage — simple observation of phenomena — 
reveals a certain degree of constancy and uniformity in them. This permits 
the formation of an empirical law by induction. Further observation reveals 
phenomena which contradict the law, which must then be progressively 
revised until it is completely adequate to them. The final result is that the 
law, the product of the mind, and the phenomena which fall under it become 
completely fused, and we have then reached ‘derjenige Punkt, wo der 
menschliche Geist sich . .. mit ihnen [den Gegenstinden] auf eine rationelle 
Weise gleichsam amalgamiren kann’. 

Heinroth’s description of Goethe’s thinking as ‘gegenstindlich’ pays 
tribute to this fusion, so pronounced in Goethe's thought, of the universal, 
which proceeds from the mind, with the particular, which is given to the 
mind through sense experience. Heinroth give the following account of 
what he means by ‘gegenstandliches Denken’: 


Diess soll damit gesagt seyn, dass sein Denken nicht von den Gegenstanden 
abgesondert ist, dass die Elemente der Gegenstinde, die Anschauungen in 
dasselbe eingehen und von ihm auf das innigste durchdrungen werden .. . 
Die Natur bringt uns Wahreit in ihren Gegenstinden entgegen, und nur 
durch treue Beobachtung kénnen wir diese Wahrheit erfassen: allein die 
klare Erkenntnis derselben kénnen wir nur erhalten, indem wir den Licht- 
strahl des Geistes in das, was wir beobachtend erfassten, einfallen lassen. 
Indem dies aber geschieht, dringt auch die Idee in den Gegenstand ein.° 


1 M.u.R. No. 1230. 

2 Vorwort zur Farbenlehre. Weimar, Il, 1, xu. 

3 Letter to F. H. Jacobi, March 1808. Weimar IV, 20, 25. 
4 M.u.R. No. $62. 

® Op. cit., p. 388. 
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Goethe was quick to note that “gegenstindliches Denken’ implies just that 
coalescence of subject and object which he deemed essential to knowledge: 


Herr Dr. Heinroth... will aussprechen, dass mein Denken sich von den 
Gegenstanden nicht sondere; dass die Elemente der Gegenstinde, die An- 
schauungen in dasselbe eingehen und von ihm auf das innigste durchdrungen 
werden.” 


Yet Goethe paraphrases only the first part of Heinroth’s statement, the part 
which says that his perceptions permeate his mind. He avoids any reference 
to the passage which suggests that the fusion of the mind with its object is 
effected contrariwise, by the mind illuminating its perceptions. 

Since Coleridge dismisses the need for “gegenstindliches Denken’ as a 
truism, we may expect to find marked similarity between his views on 
scientific method and Goethe's. This is in fact the case. In discussing the 
problem he too asks “whether in order to scientific ends we must set out 
from principles, or ascend towards them: in other words, whether the 
synthetic or analytic be the right method’.? He also finds the former 
method exemplified in Plato and the latter in Aristotle. Aristotle's disciples 
are ‘the born Conceptionists’,* that is, they rely upon inductive reasoning to 
solve the problems with which they are confronted. They ascend to principles 
from observed facts, for conception is ‘consequent on perception’.* The 
children of Plato, however, are ‘the born Idealists or Ideatae’, whose point of 
departure is not experienced fact but an all-embracing ‘Idea’. Plato, of 
course, sought to deduce everything from the Idea of the Good. Kathleen 
Coburn, in her edition of The Philosophical Lectures of Coleridge,’ points out 
that ‘for the division of all thinking men into Platonists and Aristoteleans, 
Coleridge is probably indebted to Goethe’, but adds that his views on Plato 
and Aristotle were fully developed by the time he read the Farbenlehre in 
1817. It therefore seems likely that this is a case of like meeting like. 

Coleridge agrees with Goethe in wishing to combine the two methods. 
We must give logical priority neither to the particular facts of experience 
nor to universal principles evolved from the mind, but must rather strive to 
balance both. Coleridge concludes that ‘method ... must result from the 
due mean, or balance, between our passive impressions and the Mind’s 
reaction on them’.* This analysis suggests that the mind influences our 
impressions rather than the Goethean view that our perceptions influence the 
mind. And the use of the word ‘impressions’ where Goethe would say 

1 Bedeutende Forderniss durch ein einziges geistreiches Wort. Weimar Il, 11, 58. 

2 The Friend, London, 1904, p. 325f. 

8 Marginal note on fly leaf of vol. VIII (part I), of Tennemann’s Geschichte der Philosophie, Leipzig, 
Mids to Reflection, London, 1913, p. 44. 


® London, 1949, p.$3. 
6 Coleridge’s Treatise on Method, ed. A. D. Snyder, London, 1934, p. 7. 
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‘perceptions’ points to the influence of Kant, from whom Coleridge learned 
that ‘the instruments of sensation ... furnish only the chaos, the shapeless 
elements of sense!’ Yet Goethe would agree with Coleridge’s conclusion 
inasmuch as it states that the mind contributes as much to knowledge as do 
outward facts. They both insist that, in knowledge, the two are fused. 
Coleridge writes: 


All knowledge rests on the coincidence of an object with a subject . . . During 
the act of knowledge itself, the objective and subjective are so instantly united, 
that we cannot determine to which of the two the priority belongs. There is 
here no first, and no second; both are coinstantaneous and one.* 


Elsewhere he reviews the history of science from Thales to Hartley and points 
out that scientific advance has repeatedly been retarded by stressing one of 
these factors at the expense of the other. In this context, he accuses mathe- 
maticians of paying insufficient attention to the the facts of nature." Bodies’, 
he says in 1809, ‘are more than extension’,* and as mathematics deals only 
with extension, it should not pretend to explain inanimate bodies, let alone 
life. Yet ‘from the time of Kepler to that of Newton, and from Newton to 
Hartley, not only all things in external nature, but the subtlest mysteries of 
life and organization, and even of the intellect and moral being were con- 
jured within the magic circle of mathematical formulae.‘ Again, like 
Goethe, Coleridge considers that the Greeks paid too little attention to the 
facts of experience. The Greeks, he says, excelled in ‘whatever could be 
educed by the mind out of its own essence’,® but their ‘investigation of the 
laws of the sensible world’ was crude in the extreme. Experiment was 
eventually rehabilitated by Bacon. If the Greeks erred by overemphasizing 
reason, the universal, Bacon placed such enormous stress on particular 
experienced facts that he almost lost sight of the universal. He does indeed 
tell us that the sole purpose of collecting together these particulars is to 
concentrate them, by careful selection, into universals. Nevertheless, as Coler- 
idge remarks: “So immense is their number, and so various and almost end- 
less the relations in which each is to be separately considered, that the life of 

' The Friend, ed. cit., p. 362. 

* Biographia Literaria, ed. Shawcross, London, 1907, vol. I, p. 174. 

3 The Friend, ed. cit., p. 135. 

4 The Theory of Life. Printed with Miscellanies, Aesthetic and Literary, ed. T. Ashe, London, 1892, p.375 
J. Needham, in an article entitled “Coleridge as a Philosophical Biologist’, printed in Science Progress, 
London, vol. XX, 1926, makes some observations on Coleridge’s quarrel with contemporary scientists 
which are equally applicable to Goethe. While acknowledging the value of Coleridge’s protest against 
a purely mechanistic conception of life, Needham considers that he ‘failed to recognize the metrical and 
quantitative nature of scientific method. The tendency to individuation [Coleridge’s definition of life], 
whether or not it has philosophical value ... cannot be brought under the dominion of the statistical 
calculation, the point-reading, the clock and the scale. Therefore, whatever else it may be, it is no 
scientific theory of life’. Goethe and Coleridge refuse to accept this limitation of scientific theory. 
Goethe writes: ‘Es ist vieles wahr, was sich nicht berechnen lasst, so wie sehr vieles, was sich nicht bis zum 


entschiedenen Experiment bringen lasst.’ M.u.R. No. 707. 
® The Friend, ed. cit., p. 355. 
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an antediluvian Patriarch would be expended ... long before he could ... 
arrive in sight of the Law.’* To show the inadequacy of mere observation of 
fact in scientific inquiry, Coleridge instances the harnessing of steam power: 


To how many myriads of individuals had not the rise and fall of the lid in a 
boiling kettle been familiar ...2 But it was reserved for a mind that under- 
stood what was to be wished and knew what was wanted in order to its 
fulfilment — for an armed eye, which meditation had made contemplative, 
an eye armed from within, with an instrument of higher powers than glasses 
can give, with the logic of method.’ 


This was written in 1821. In a lecture ten years previous to this, Coleridge 
himself points out that meditation as he uses the term, does not mean “with- 
out observation of external circumstances’.* “Quite the reverse’, he adds. 
Meditation includes and transcends observation: 


Meditation .. . is that act of the mind, by which it seeks within . . . the law 
of the phenomena, which it had contemplated without.‘ 


‘Meditation’ thus furnishes us with the coalescence of the two methods of 
inquiry. It will now be clear why in 1822 Coleridge equates this ‘medita- 
tion’, or ‘contemplation’ as he calls it in his annotation, with the ‘gegenstind- 
liche Thatigkeit’ which Heinroth had praised in Goethe, and why he finds 
nothing new in the suggestion that the results of meditation should be brought 
to bear upon the notices of observation. He himself made the demand for 
such a coalescence of thinking and seeing long before Heinroth. 

This principle of the union of the universal, which proceeds from the mind, 
with the particular, which is given to the mind through sense experience, 
Coleridge and Goethe consider applicable not only to scientific research, but 
also to artistic creation. For Coleridge, true art is ‘ideal’* art, and ‘the ideal 
consists in the happy balance of the generic with the individual’.* Just as 
observation, in itself, can bring no advance in science, so it produces no art. 
In 1811 Coleridge remarks that ‘mere observation may be able to produce 
an accurate copy, ... but what is produced can only consist of parts and 
fragments according to the means and extent of observation’.’ What is 
required, he says a year later, is the ‘ensouling of observation by meditation’.* 
Meditation, in the peculiar sense in which Coleridge uses the term, is thus just 
as much a prerequisite of works of art as of science. Shakespeare’s works, for 


1 Treatise on Method, ed. cit., p. 41. 

2 Miscellanies, ed. cit., p. 251. 

3 Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. Raysor, London, 1930, vol. II, p. 117. 
* Miscellanies, ed. cit., p. 248. 

5 Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. cit., p. 85. 

© Biographia Literaria, ed. cit., vol. Il, p. 187. 

? Shakespearean Criticism, ed. cit., vol. Il, p. 117. 

8 Ibid., vol. I, p. 232. 
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instance, evince ‘that union and interpenetration of the universal and the 

f particular which must ever pervade all works of decided genius and true 
' > 4 

science’. 


| Goethe expresses the same view. In his essay Shakespeare und kein Ende, 
2 | — written in 1813 and published two years later, he writes: ‘Gestehen wir . . . 
- | dass nicht leicht jemand [wie Shakespeare] . . ., der sein inneres Anschauen 
‘ aussprach, den Leser in héherem Grade mit in das Bewusstsein der Welt 
_ versetzt. * And if Coleridge says in 1814 that “Shakespeare ... built up an 


Z outward world from the stores within his mind’,* Goethe, writing in the 
_ previous year, tells us that Shakespeare ‘legt einen Begriff in den Mittelpunkt 
e | _und bezicht auf diesen die Welt und das Universum’.* In art as in science, 
Goethe sees the individual both as an individual and as a type. This is clear 

1 from a consideration of his doctrine of symbolic cases. In a letter to Schiller, 

| dated August 16th, 1797, he defines symbolic objects as “eminente Fille, die, 

in einer charakteristischen Mannigfaltigkeit, als Reprasentanten von vielen 

‘ andern dastehen’. And in his essay entitled Einfache Nachahmung der Natur, 
Manier, Stil, he calls poetry which moves within the compass of such sym- 

bolic cases “der héchste Grad der Kunst’. Because of his demand for symbolic 

' poetry, Goethe was able to criticize Kleist’s Michael Kohlhaas as being a 

: special, and not a symbolic representative case.’ Coleridge applies the same 


1 
aT 
oO” 








s principle of criticism when he admits that Shakespeare’s ‘conceits . . . detract 
t sometimes from his universality as to time, person, and situation’, and are 
+ | therefore a ‘defect’.‘ 

Coleridge considers that Goethe achieved the desired synthesis of the 
' universal and the particular in his art. He contrasts Goethe with Scott, to the 
7 detriment of the latter, and says that Goethe is the artist of imagination and 
it | Scott of fancy. Thus ‘Goethe’s Mignon, an embodied and impassioned 
1 \ Ariel, the most exquisite of all Goethe’s conceptions, becomes [when 
1s plagiarized by Scott] this repulsive nondescript grotesque of mechanical 
t. fancy — artistry’.? This criticism implies that Scott’s art does not do full 
e justice to the universal. Elsewhere, Coleridge illustrates the difference 
d | between fancy and imagination by describing fancy as ‘the aggregating 


ie faculty’, and imagination as ‘the modifying and coadunating faculty’ of the 
8 mind.* The poet of fancy produces a work of art which is an aggregate, 
st | _ thatis, a mere heap of particulars, or a whole whose parts are only mechanic- 
xx =| ~~ aally combined, whereas the poet of imagination produces an organic whole. 


; | The Friend, ed. cit., p. 323. 

* Weimar I, 41, 1, $3. 

3 Shakespearean Criticism, ed. cit., vol. II, p. 286. 

* Op. cit., p. 67. 

® v. Goethes Gesprache, hrsg. v. Biedermann, Leipzig, 1909, vol. II, p. 106. 
® Shakespearean Criticism, ed. cit., vol. II, p. 140. 

* Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. cit., p. 335. 

8 Letters, ed. cit., vol. I, p. 405. 
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Thus Scott, the poet of fancy, gives us a mass of particulars without a 
universal. This assessment is quite in accordance with Coleridge’s usual 
criticism of Scott. He writes: 


If... 1 were called upon to form an opinion of Mr. Scott’s poetry, the first 
thing I should do would be to take away all his names of old castles, which 
rhyme very prettily ...then I would remove out of the poem all the old 
armour and weapons; next I would exclude the mention of all nunneries, 
abbeys, and priories, and I should then see what would be the residuum — 
how much poetry would remain.’ 


Thus Coleridge and Goethe agree in demanding a fusion of the universal 
and the particular in scientific inquiry and in artistic creation. But we have 
already noted that they are by no means agreed as to how this fusion is to be 
achieved. Coleridge emphasizes the universal, the work of the mind on its 
‘passive impressions , as he calls them; but Goethe, in saying that the particu- 
lars of experience permeate his mind, prefers a formulation which gives 
priority to these particulars rather than to the mind. This difference of 
emphasis which Coleridge and Goethe place on the universal and the 
particular respectively is a fundamental point of difference between them. 
It is thrown into relief by the further fact that whereas for Goethe knowledge 
always implies the presence of both a universal and a particular, Coleridge 
allows for the possibility of a kind of knowledge which requires a universal 
only. Reason, he thinks, can provide us with knowledge without first being 
enriched by particulars: ‘Reason . . . may safely be defined as the organ of the 
supersensuous. It is ‘an organ bearing the same relation to spiritual objects, 
the universal, the eternal, and the necessary, as the eye bears to material and 
contingent phenomena’.’ In Coleridge’s view, reason can function quite 
independently of the particulars of sense experience. It is ‘the Source and 
Substance of Truths above Sense’.* It gives us knowledge of the spiritual 
world, of the Absolute. Goethe, however, denies that the mind can give us 
knowledge without reference to experience, and this is the sense of his denial 
of Schiller’s assertion that the ‘Urpflanze’ is an idea, not an experience.‘ The 
‘Urpflanze’ is indeed a construction of Goethe’s mind whereby the manifold 
variations of different plants are welded into a unity. This construction is not 
an experience in the sense of being an object of sense experience, but it is 
nevertheless based on such experience, for it presupposes prolonged observ- 
ation of nature. Such a construction is, in fact, made on data drawn from 
experience. Consequently Goethe is entitled to say that it is ‘eine ... 
Erfahrung, die aus meheren andern besteht’.’ What Goethe wished to deny 

1 Shakespearean Criticism, ed. cit., vol. II, p. 37. 
2 The Friend, ed. cit., p. 102. 
8 Aids to Reflexion, ed. cit., p. 143. 


4 Gliickliches Ereignis, Weimar Il, 11, 17f. 
® Der Versuch als Vermittler von Object und Subject. Ibid., p. 33. 
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was the suggestion that it was a product of the mind independent of all 
experience. He was unwilling to accept the notion that man possesses an 
‘organ of the supersensuous’ which could give him knowledge independent 
of sense experience. Knowledge, for Goethe, stops with the Urphinomen: 


Wenn ich mich bei’m Urphinomen zuletzt beruhige, so ist es doch nur 
Resignation; aber es bleibt ein grosser Unterschied, ob ich mich an den 
Grinzen der Menschheit resignire oder innerhalb einer hypothetischen 
Beschranktheit meines bornierten Individuums.' 


Their disagreement here has far-reaching consequences for the whole of 
Coleridge and Goethe's thought. If knowledge of the Absolute is admitted 
to be possible, then such knowledge will be adjudged more important than 
knowledge derived from sense experience. The universal becomes more 
important than the particular. We find Coleridge saying that ‘the grand 
problem... is... to find for all that exists conditionally . . . a ground that is 
unconditioned and Absolute’,* whereas Goethe, holding fast to his phenomen- 
alist position, remarks: ‘Es ist nichts trauriger anzusehen als das unver- 
mittelte Streben in’s Unbedingte in dieser durchaus bedingten Welt.’* 
Coleridge’s belief that knowledge of the Absolute is possible leads him, in his 
philosophizing, to minimize the significance of the world of sense; the 
Absolute alone is real, and the world of sense partakes of reality only in so 
far as it proceeds from the Absolute. “The true system of natural philosophy’, 
he writes, ‘places the sole reality of things in an ABSOLUTE. . . In this sense, 
the position of Malebranche that we see all things in God is a strict philo- 
sophical truth.’* The universal, the Absolute, consequently becomes all- 
important in philosophical inquiry. But that unfortunately is not the end of 
the matter. In Coleridge’s thought, the universal, having once appeared as 
the king of the philosophical world, begins to seek priority not only in 
philosophical but also in scientific inquiry. Coleridge remarks: 


It is comparatively easy for a man to go about the world, as if with a pocket- 
book in his hand, carefully noting down what he sees and hears: by practice 
he acquires considerable facility in representing what he has observed, 
himself frequently unconscious of its worth, or its bearings. This is entirely 
different from the observation of a mind, which, having formed a theory and a 
system upon its own nature, remarks all things that are examples of its truth, 
confirming it in that truth.’ 


Coleridge’s belief that knowledge of the Absolute is possible leads him to 
overstress the significance of the universal in knowledge in general: 


1 M.u.R. No. $77. 

* Quoted from a Coleridge manuscript by J. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher, London, 1930, p. 102. 
3 M.u.R. No. 961. 

* Biographia Literaria, ed. cit., vol. I, p. 187. 

° Shakespearean Criticism, ed. cit., vol. Il, p. 132. The italics are mine. 
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All true and living knowledge [must] proceed from within ...It may be 
trained, supported, fed, excited, but can never be infused or impressed.’ 


The universal should be not only the philosopher's but also the scientist's 
point of departure — an idea utterly foreign to Goethe, who, in the follow- 
ing passage, insists that the basis of science is observed fact: 


Darzuthun ware, welches der wahre Weg der Naturforschung sei: wie 
derselbe auf dem einfachsten Fortgange der Beobachtung beruhe, die Beo- 
bachtung zum Versuch zu steigern sei und wie dieser endlich zum Resultat 
fiihre.* 


Following his attitude to the universal through Coleridge’s thought, we find 
that it reappears when he speaks about the process of artistic creation. He 
thinks that the poet begins with a consciousness of the universal which he then 
proceeds to particularize. In poetry, Coleridge writes, general characteristics 
are particularized.* ‘Shakespeare’s characters are all genera intensely individ- 
ualized.’* “The characters |of a poem] amid the strongest individualization, 
must still remain representative.’ Coleridge seems to believe that the poet, in 
creating a character, is conscious first of a type, which he then individualizes. 
And this individualization should not be carried further than necessary. 
‘Need the rank [of the pedlar in Wordsworth’s Excursion]’, he asks, “have 
been at all particularized, where nothing follows which the knowledge of 
that rank is to explain or illustrate?’ According to Coleridge, Wordsworth 
should simply have called him ‘old man’, for there is not ‘one word ... 
attributed to the pedlar ... characteristic of a pedlar’.® It is clear that 
although Coleridge calls for a fusion of the universal with the particular in 
art, he yet inclines to attach greater significance to the former than to the 
latter. 

Such a low evaluation of the particular, of the world of sense, forms no 
part of Goethe’s thought. Far from opposing knowledge of the Absolute to 
knowledge of the world of sense, Goethe believes that any consciousness of 
the Absolute we have comes to us only from this very world: 


Man kann den Idealisten nicht verargen, wenn sie so lebhaft auf Beherzigung 
des Einen dringen, woher alles entspringt, und worauf alles wieder zuriick- 
zufiihren ware ... Allein wir verkiirzen uns an der anderen Seite wenn wir 
das Formende und die héhere Form selbst in eine vor unserm dussern und 
innern Sinn verschwindende Einheit zuriickdrangen.* 


' The Friend, ed. cit., p. 352. 

* M.u.R. No. 1283. 

° Biographia Literaria, ed. cit., vol. II, pp. 33, 159, 187. 
* Shakespearean Criticism, ed. cit., vol. I, p. 137. 

® Biographia Literaria, ed. cit., pp. 107ff. 

® M.u.R. No. 642. 
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The Absolute is not something which lies behind phenomena, but is only to 
be found in phenomena themselves.’ To Haller’s 





In’s Innre der Natur dringt kein erschaftener Geist 
Gliickselig, wem sie noch die dussere Schale weist.’ 


Goethe replies: 


Natur hat weder Kern 
noch Schale, 
alles ist sie mit einemmale.* 


And again: 


Vom Absoluten in theoretischem Sinne wag’ich nicht zu reden; behaupten 
aber darf ich, dass, wer es in der Erscheinung anerkannt und immer im Auge 
behalten hat, sehr grossen Gewinn davon erfahren wird.‘ 


Goethe's point of departure is plainly the particular. Awareness of the 
particular precedes awareness of the universal. But the former leads to the 
latter, so that the two become completely fused: 


‘Das Besondere unterliegt ewig dem Allgemeinen; das Allgemeine hat ewig 
sich dem Besondern zu fiigen.’* ‘Das Allgemeine und Besondere fallen zusam- 
men; das Besondere ist das Allgemeine, unter verschiedenen Bedingungen 
erscheinend.’* 


And this should be the case not only in scientific inquiry, but also in artistic 
creation. The great poet begins with the particular, which itself leads to the 
universal: 


Es ist ein grosser Unterschied, ob der Dichter zum Allgemeinen das Besondere 
sucht oder im Besondern das Allgemeine schaut. Aus jener Art entsteht 
Allegorie, wo das Besondere nur als Beispiel, als Exempel des Allgemeinen 
gilt; die letztere aber ist eigentlich die Natur der Poesie: sie spricht ein Beson- 
deres aus, ohne an’s Allgemeine zu denken oder darauf hinzuweisen. Wer 
nun dieses Besondere lebendig fasst, erhalt zugleich das Allgemeine mit, 
ohne es gewahr zu werden, oder erst spat.’ 


If this reasoning is applied to Goethe’s remark that Shakespeare ‘legt einen 
Begriff in den Mittlepunkt und bezieht auf diesen die Welt und das Univer- 


. M.u.R. No. §7§. ‘Man suche nur nichts hinter den Phinomenen; sie selbst sind die Lehre.’ 
laller’s actual words are: 
Ins Innre der Natur dringt kein erschaftner Geist 
Zu gliicklich, wann sie noch die dussere Schale weist. 
. his poem Die Falschheit menschlicher Tugenden, 1730, 1. 289-90. 
* Allerdings, Weimar, I, 3, 105. 
* M.u.R. No. 261. 
®° M.u.R. No. 199. 
§ M.u.R. No. $60. 
* M.u.R. No. 279. 
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sum’, then perhaps the following conclusion 1s permissible; that in Goethe's 
eyes, Shakespeare deviates from the standard poetic method. Shakespeare 
proceeds not from the particular to the general, but contrariwise. This poetic 
method gives rise to allegory, and the poetry of Shakespeare's age was, says 
Goethe, pre-eminently allegorical: 


Shakespear ist reich an wundersamen Tropen, dic... uns gar nicht kleiden 
wiirden, bei ihm aber véllig am Platze sind, weil zu seiner Zeit alle Kunst von 


der Allegorie beherrscht wurde.’ 


Thus, in the case of Shakespeare at least, Goethe and Coleridge hold similar 
views on the nature of artistic creation. They agree that Shakespeare pro- 
ceeds from the general to the particular. For Coleridge this is the usual pro- 
cedure, but Goethe’s view suggests that the reverse process is more usual — 
‘ist eigentlich die Natur der Poesic’. 

To sum up, it can be said that Goethe and Coleridge demand an inter- 
penetration of the universal and the particular both in scientific research and 
artistic creation. But they differ in as much as Goethe seeks to achieve this 
interpenetration by starting with the particular, whereas Coleridge's point 
of departure is the universal. 


1 Mu.R. No. 2<? 
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TWO GERMAN WAR POETS 


RUDOLF HAGELSTANGE HANS EGON HOLTHUSEN 


BY R. C. ANDREWS 


Topay, when the world is watching Germany and trying to determine the 
direction her recovery will take, whether into the open plain of co-operation 
and reconciliation or back into the fastnesses of resentment and revenge, any 
sions of healthy spiritual or intellectual leadership are welcome. Is the 
German lyric of today responding to the immense challenge of defeat and 
destruction to point a way ahead, or has Germany’s long isolation from Euro- 
pean culture left all spiritual bridges destroyed? To answer these questions 
we need to study the German poets of the younger generation, remembering 
the cultural desert in which they grew up. Two of them, Rudolf Hagel- 
stange and Hans Egon Holthusen, have recently published collections of 
poems which may help us to find the right answers. 


Rudolf Hagelstange 


Rudolf Hagelstange, ‘ein Kind der gnadelosen Zeit’, as he himself confesses, 
was born in 1912. His collection of 48 poems entitled Strom der Zeit, 
appeared in 1948, shortly after his earlier volume, Venezianisches Credo. 
From their content and tone it is clear that these poems were born of the 
stresses of war and collapse. Many of them reveal the tragic dilemma of the 
German wat-poets: in witnessing the downfall of a hated regime they also 
witnessed the destruction of much that was good in their country. So regrets 
are mingled with rejoicing and the carillons of joy conceal a deeper knell. 

That Hagelstange has talent and a true feeling for words can be seen from 
his summing-up of the spiritual no-man’s-land of pre-war Germany in which 
he grew up — the poisoned wells from which his own ‘Strom der Zeit’ first 
flowe 

Denn die Milch der Miitter war vergiftet, 
und der Vater Samen streute Fluch. 

Uber jedem Bunde, der gestiftet, 

lag der Liige violettes Tuch. 


Langsam sickerte der Sumpf in alle 
Wiesen, und die Ratte schliff den Zahn. 
Unabinderlich zum Uberfalle 
lud sich, leise bebend, der Vulkan. 
‘Der Fischzug, XII’. 


II§ 
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The voice of the prosecutor, unsparing in its invective, recites the downfall 
of the tyrant who had enslaved his people. Certainly these images, ranging 
from vultures, hyenas, scorpions and octopuses to pierrots and stuffed 
dummies provide an unoriginal backcloth for such a drama. They 
resemble rather so many Carnival giants which, at first sight so novel, 
belong to a tradition of decades. But the fact that the guy is dressed up 
and burnt at all is what matters. It is true that Hagelstange flaunts all 
the resources of demagogy at times, but when gags are suddenly 
removed from a whole generation, shouting is normal until tongues become 
used to their freedom. But for all the fierceness of his condemnation, he can 
also lower his voice, as when he seizes the true relationship of people to 
leader: 
Jenen aber, die er unterjochte, 


war er ihrer Kleinheit frecher Turm. 
Ibid., XIII. 


The sordid world of the profiteer, the black-marketeer, the hoarder and 
the self-righteous place-seeker is more often the stock-in-trade of the novel- 
ist, playwright and cartoonist than the poet. Hagelstange ventures into this 
dim underworld too, but is betrayed by his accent. In a quatrain for example 
in which he wishes to satirize the sudden transformation of wolves into sheep 
at the end of the war, the gap between vision and expression is seen at its 
widest, for archaic images and a lilting verse-form belie the intended satire | 


Wunderlich ist dieses Wunder der Metamorphose. 

Sich! Der Skorpion noch von gestern, heute ein Wurm. 
Und so beruft sich der Dorn auf das Duften der Rose, 
sich auf den fachelnden Zephyr der weichende Sturm. 


Ibid., XV. 


Thus seeking a stick to beat his victim he goes from one extreme to the other: 
from a cannon to a garland of flowers. 

But the conflict between heart and head cannot for long be suppressed. 
The deepest elegiac tones are sounded in the cycle of 16 poems entitled Der 
Fischzug. Here the poet runs through the whole gamut of despair, calling 
up visions of a fairer yesterday amid the ruins of today, tracing the decline 
and fall of a once proud people, accepting, even affirming the communal 
guilt for the final Nemesis, and finally proclaiming the sunrise of a new 
idealism and a new faith. But as he seeks for images to embody this contrast 
of past and present, he is rarely able to rise above the stock visions of the 
hungry on the one hand (tables laden with bread, honey and milk) and thie 
ghoulish landscape of the nightmare on the other (swamps infested with 
snakes, rats, spiders and scorpions). 

That grief and ruin are at times too heavily underlined is a futile criticism 
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from those who are afar; for the blurred eyes and the sob in the throat are not 
here the requiem of a lost hegemony but a tribute to what, in spite of every- 
thing, was good in Germany's past. Thus the cry of the “Bird Nameless’ 
which sings its daily elegies amid blackened windows and broken walls rises 
above self-pity: “ein schrilles Werben um allzu viel zu frith getanes Sterben’. 
That war destroys the landscape of centuries, that the German cities, moulded 
by the hands of many generations into monuments of a cultural way of life, 
are no more, is a theme that recurs throughout these poems. At first this 
impact of a bleak present on his memories of the past induces in the poet an 
emotional twilight in which there is no place for the future: 


Zwei Leben so in eins gepresst, das stindig 
zu klein sein wird und nicht mehr wendig 
genug, um mehr zu sein als nur Entwéhnen: 
Nicht tot zu sein und doch nicht mehr lebendig! 
Ibid., Ill. 


But the poet is man enough to see that regret is barren and that self-pity is the 
grave of all initiative. By throwing off the entanglements of yesterday he is 
able to glimpse the way of redemption and regeneration, expressed in an 
image which, if not new, does at least strike forcibly after the muted strings 
which lead up to it: 


Dies Heute, ist es nicht die grosse Kelter, 
in der wir, Trauben gleich, zertreten und geschlagen 
dem Morgen und dem Wein entgegenharren? 


Ibid., IV. 


The constant conflict in Strom der Zeit between thought and form leads 
to many incongruities. Hagelstange is, for example, idealistic enough to 
believe that, even in Germany, only the moulds of civilization have been 
broken, not its essence. But for all his fight against material tyrannies, the 
tyranny of the rhyme and of goose-stepping rhythms still twists his expres- 
sion into ugly shapes; thus in the following passage from “Auf des Messers 
Schneide’ he passes from near jargon in the first line to the tritest of truisms 
in the fourth and fifth lines, whilst the final two lines crystallize all that the 
earlier ones had fumbled after: 


... Unseres Amtes 
ist es, feuriger im Leide 
tilgen Dunkles und Verdammtes, 


ist es, neues Mass gewinnen 

und dem Irrtum abzusagen. 

Soll der Quell im Sand verrinnen, 
da die Kriige sind zerschlagen? 
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And so his idealism struggles bravely on through all the thickets of an im- 
mature style. Ill-defined though it is, his romantic enthusiasm for a new 
world of freedom and tolerance is a sign of returning sanity. For after so 
many years of hysteria, Germany has need of the leadership of these “free 
spirits’: whom Hagelstange repeatedly invokes, “free spirits’ to counsel ‘Mass’, 
to guide the chaos of the market-place into order and sanity. Shelley is the 
arch-type of this spiritual élite which is to rescue Europe from blood-myths 
and biological jingoism. But Hagelstange, climbing once again the peaks of 
his idealism, slips and falls back into the gulf of the inarticulate; nobility of 
thought is dressed up in the starched collar and pince-nez of sententiousness 


and allemand fédéral: 


Was die freien Geister ausgemacht, 
ehre fromm das Volk der grossen Platze. 
Dass kein Bube ihren Spruch verletze, 


sei fortan ein Jeglicher bedacht. 
“Weltliches Osterlied’. 


But a few lines later this very uneven poet finds more fitting, albeit traditional 
words to express the hope that the victims of the war may be the ultimate 
guarantors of a new order: 


Wo kein Herr die freie Stirn bedroht, 
kann der Welt cin heitres Auge glanzen. 
Und die Toten unsern Tisch bekranzen. 


Und die Toten stiften Wein und Brot. 
Ibid. 


And so it goes on — heaven-storming idealism, Utopian dreams of a world 
set free, all striving and straining to scale the steeps of expression. For every 
step forward to newness of image or idiom there are three back into the well- 
worn tracks of traditionalism. Hagelstange’s poetry might indeed be defined 
as idealism in search of a form. For though some of his poems stop only just 
short of political verse, the dominant note is one of regeneration and redemp- 
tion through suffering, allied with a Shelleyian apotheosis of freedom and a 
vaguely defined Good Life. But these generous enthusiasms are paraded in 
costumes taken from the stylistic Antiquariat of the nineteenth century, and 
the poetic clichés of a century ago are too flimsy to bear the full weight of the 
poet's vision and prophecy. Here Hagelstange can learn from his fellow war- 
poet, Hans Egon Holthusen, who has in great measure achieved the elusive 
synthesis of thought and form. 


Hans Egon Holthusen 


Holthusen belongs to the same ‘infamous generation’ as Hagelstange. 
Born in 1913, he lived as a student and University tutor in Munich until the 
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outbreak of war, when he entered the army and served throughout the 
Russian campaign. The blend of disillusionment and idealism which runs 
through Hagelstange’s work is stamped also on Holthusen’s poems Hier in 
der Zeit (1949), as their similar titles suggest. But where Hagelstange fails to 
rid himself of cloying derivative influences, Holthusen breaks through to a 
modern idiom, more suited to the vast implications of his theme. 

The war as a symptom of the breakdown of Western civilization — that is 
Holthusen’s theme. By shifting the emphasis from Germany in particular to 
Europe in general, from the individual German to ‘homo sapiens’, his per- 
spective becomes wider than Hagelstange’s, his social commentary reaches 
further and his conclusions are more universally valid. The very first line of 
his most important poem, “Trilogie des Krieges’, written for the most part 
in hexameters, sets the tone with its characteristic matter-of-factness: 
‘Plétzlich war es den Vélkern unméglich, einander zu dulden.’ From this 
‘moment of terrible maturity’ when reason gave way to the barbarism of the 
blood, war spelled out its own inexorable tale ‘in the cuneiform script of 
terror , inventing its own ‘fastidious tortures’ and ‘filtering the cries of men 
through the mass of their suffering’. One by one the pieces which make up 
the monstrous jig-saw puzzle of total war are added: the burning tanks, the 
scarred cornfields, the stink of blood and carbolic, the forced marches, the 
cruel Russian winter which ‘biss und zwingte wie Daumenschrauben den 
K6rper des Menschen’, the brutal simplification of life: 


Einfach wie der Hunger der W6lfe am Rande der Walder, 
Einfach wie eine Handvoll Kartoffeln, die man besass oder nicht, 
Alles beschrankt auf die blosse Notdurft, alles aufs letzte 
Einmaleins von Leben und Tod. 


Here war is stripped clean of its brass and braid, leaving only the leering 
skeleton beneath. All glamour is gone, the rhetoric of bugles is silent, and 
even the pity of Wilfred Owen, communing with the individual victim, is 
swamped by the impersonal, statistical enormity of modern war. Only once 
or twice is this recital of the lurid vocabulary of battle lightened by a touch 
of irony: 


Rast und kurze Gefechte im bessarabischen Weinberg, 
Heiteres Schiessen wie Zechgelage von Héhe zu Hohe, 
Und der Feind, wie ein Bruder, nicht minder betrunken, 
Griisste vertraulich zuriick mit lustigen, kleinen Granaten. 


But such fantasies are brief; the jest dies upon his lips as he remembers those 
Russian place-names — Umam, Balanka, Orel, Stalingrad — whose liquid 
syllables are a requiem to so many of his companions. 

But Holthusen is more than just a special kind of war-correspondent. He 
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sets Out to interpret in a wider context what he has experienced. His poetry 
breaks through from chaos to meaning. First of all, as with Hagelstange, 
there is the statement of guilt: “We gorged ourselves with victory. O that we 
had fasted!’ There follows a bitter condemnation of the nihilism of the 
German soldiers, who ‘laughed and yelled and drank and bled and died,/ 


The enemy was ahead, and bravery, they thought, was enough.’ But there is . 


no hysteria of grief, no self-pity here. Though he does not spare his own 
people, ‘who enticed the roaring beast of fate out of its cage into the arena of 
time’, Holthusen sees war as a catastrophe too huge to be reckoned up by 
human accountancy. There is no attempt to blame one man or even one 
gang. War isa disease endemic to society: 


Beide, Besiegte und Sieger, sie waren im Stillen Genossen 
Einer Verdammnis. 


War is the dance of death into which our all too human saraband degener- 
ates, a cosmic upheaval, supra-personal, a God-sent scourge of victor and 
vanquished alike: | 


Wir aber waren erwahlt, die wilde, barbarische Marter, 
Die das Jahrhundert diesem Planeten gebieterisch aufzwang, 
Darzustellen. 


But war for Holthusen is not the scapegoat of life. The futility of war is 
only a symptom, a stark and brutal symptom, of the larger and more 
enduring futility of life itself. Indeed, taken from their context, some of his 
poems present an orgy of nihilism. Especially is this true of the group of 
poems dealing with the nature and destiny of women. These poems 
(‘Madchen am Nachmittag’, ‘Der Mann und das Miidchen’, ‘Phantasie tiber 
ein Frauenantlitz’, ‘Nocturno’) achieve an easy free-verse form well suited 
to their sustained soliloquizing and contain some of the poet’s finest lines. 
Looking down on the dark, teeming life of the big city, Holthusen picks out 
with the arc-light of his questioning the anonymous women who fall within 
its beam. Seeking at least some purpose in the scramble and frenzy 
of city streets, he peers into the souls of these creatures whom he sees as 
‘deer grazing innocently in a clearing of the masculine soul’. He sees them 
as question-marks scrawled on the immensities of time and space, embodying 
the central riddle of life, the magnetism of the sexes. What is it, he asks, this 
gravitational pull of the human poles? And the answer is a stab in the heart 
of all romanticism. Love is a respite in the fever of life, but at bottom it is as 
purposeless as the rest, for the culmination of love is the threshold of a stale 
servitude: 


Leib fallt an Leib. So wird ein Kreuz verhangt. 
‘An ein zwilfjahriges Madchen’. 
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Dies ist die Klarung des Daseins, dies das Gesetz und der Grundsatz: 
Tranen. Eins ist die Liebe und eins der Geliebte. Dazwischen 
Liegt eine Spanne Vergeblichkeit. So ist unsre Seele 
Immer die Witwe einer auf Erden unméglichen Freude. 
‘Phantasie iiber ein Frauenantlitz’. 


Thus where even love is nothing but a brief anodyne whose relief soon wears 
off, it is hardly to be wondered at that the poet sees nothing in life but the 
tragedy of triviality and the pathos of the inconsequential: 


Leben und Sterben, was soll’s: Wo ist in dem ganzen 
Ungefahren Getue ein Ding von wirklicher Dauer? 


Ibid. 


Alle Hebel des Herzens zerbrechen am tragen 
Ubergewicht des Seins. 


‘Das Unmégliche’. 


Wir alle 
Sind wie Stiirzende. Miissen hinweg im Gefille der Zeit. 
Stiirzen wohin? Ein jeder ins eigne verworrene Schicksal, 
Jeder in eins der unzahligen Bilderratsel des Todes. 
‘Nocturno’. 


But Holthusen is not just another modern poet sounding the Last Post 
of his nihilism over a world without hope. For him the aimless drift of the 
everyday is shot through with eternal purposes. Underlying all his con- 
demnation of human living is a Christian hope. “Sub specie aeternitatis’ 
man is the spasm of a moment, women become ‘siisse Arabesken des 
Weltgeists’, and the final human calamity is an eternal consolation — a 
shipwreck indeed, but on the rocks of God: 


Wo ist der Grund unsrer Ohnmacht, wenn nicht in dir: 
Du bist das Weigernde, Sperrende, bist das Vergebliche, 
Bist das uralte Gestein, an dem wir die Hinde 
Blutig schinden .. . 

So lass mich ermatten an dir! 


‘Das Unmégliche’. 


In his last two poems, “Seliger Fischzug’ and ‘Das Unmégliche’, all tentative 
groping after a cosmic purpose is discarded. Half-uttered convictions swell 
to an anthem of intense devotion. Thus Hier in der Zeit leads us from total 
war to total submission and redemption, offering us a philosophy of life 
which might be called Christian fatalism—a philosophy which explains 
away the nothingness of life as a kind of waiting in the ante-room of the 
hereafter, unredeemed by any sense of moral or spiritual apprenticeship. 
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There can be no doubt that Holthusen is a poet of considerable promise. 
He has resisted the lure of the folk-song rhythm and the temptation to blow 
‘Des Knaben Wunderhorn’ just once more, for apart from the sonnet- 
sequence in memory of his brother who fell in the East, the majority of his 
poems exploit the resources of the modern idiom. His frequent use of a 
deliberate pedestrianism which often flirts with prose and the banalities of 
street-corner colloquialism is transformed into style by sudden revelations 
of metaphor. The influence of the ‘Duino Elegies’ and of Eliot is apparent 
here, but Holthusen is no ventriloquist’s dummy speaking with borrowed 
voices. In Holthusen the German lyric has found a new voice and may take 
a step towards new lands. 
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LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND 
BY MARIA BINDSCHEDLER ' 


ALTHOUGH Switzerland was not immediately affected by the events of the last 
war, she did not allow it to go by without some measure of participation. 
It is for this reason that Swiss poets have attempted to portray the war and 
its consequences in their works, so that these may breathe an atmosphere 
which is actuality for almost the whole of the rest of Europe. 

The work of two dramatists, Max Frisch and Friedrich Diirrenmatt is very 
largely conditioned by the war and the post-war period; yet at the same time 
these poets have in view an idea which, standing above politics, serves to 
bind the nations together, and before which the actual tensions existing 
between the different peoples forfeit their ultimate justification. In this 
connection Frisch’s tragedy, Als der Krieg zu Ende war, and Diirrenmatt’s 
comedy, Romolus der Grosse, must be mentioned. It is interesting to observe 
how Frisch seeks the possibility of an understanding between persons of 
different nationalities by means which are outside the scope of normal 
dramatic method, indeed, by means which do not employ the use of the 
spoken word, whilst in Diirrenmatt’s comedy it is precisely the power of 
speech which, as the expression of all that is most human, reaches its full 
significance. In Frisch’s drama we see a scene between a German woman and 
a Russian officer, neither of whom can understand the other’s language, but 
who, in spite of this, manage to fall in love with one another. In Diirren- 
matt’s comedy on the other hand, it is an epicurean, generous, wise and 
infinitely superior emperor, the last of his line, who convinces us by his 
brilliant oratory that all pretensions to power and all measures backed by 
force are, at bottom, mere laughable and childish games, which serve only 
to mask the self-deception of an immature humanity. The revelation of 
falsity comes about, not by violent action, but by considered inactivity, and 
by the use of the right word in the right place. It is, perhaps, on the plane of 
comedy where the present-day dramatist can find the ground most suited to 
the dramatic treatment of nations at war, and of those who suffer through 
warfare. For to encompass all this in one single tragedy would demand a 
faith on the part of his audience, which no contemporary dramatist can count 
upon. In the face of the spiritual and religious schisms which divide our 
contemporaries the dramatist scarcely dares produce a great tragedy or 
anything in the nature of a theodicy; he has either, like Frisch, to content 
himself with the portrayal of a few pregnant scenes, which lead to no 


1 Translated by Kenneth Northcott 
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definitive solution, or else, like Diirrenmatt, to use the means of comedy, in 
order to expound the relativity of the horror which he is portraying. Either 
method, when measured against the yardstick of true tragedy, which, as 
Hdlderlin writing of Sophocles says, expresses through sorrow that which is 
most joyful, is in the long run unsatisfying. But where is the contemporary 
dramatist who is able to take the same stand in the face of fate as that which 
the Greek tragedian took: 

Both the above-mentioned dramatists are represented by works in the 
epic genre, Frisch mainly by journals (and how widespread is the journal in 
all present-day literatures!), and Diirrenmatt by short stories whose style 
recalls those of Franz Kafka or Ernst Jiinger (which does not imply depend- 
ence upon them, but merely the fact of belonging to an age which engenders 
such a style.) 

The novelist Edwin Arnet shows a similar surrealist style in his charming 
novel, Elgele, except that in his case a certain pathos and tender sensibility are 
apparent. The result is that this pleasant work appears less as the evidence of 
an age of total mobilization as do the works of Frisch and Diirrenmatt, but 
rather as an echo of the fairytale world of Romanticism; though it is true 
that the most impressive episode of the book is closely bound up with our 
own times. This comes in a chapter called The Just Captain (Der gerechte 
Hauptmann), and presents an entirely original idea. The captain, a member 
of an occupying army, is in the habit of changing clothes and mixing with 
the partisans, whom he is opposing; he wishes to discover which side is really 
fighting for the just cause, but never manages to find out and he is torn by the 
relative justness and unjustness on both sides. He turns to Elgele, the main 
character in the novel, with these words, Think of the poor captain, who has 
taken upon himself the most severe martyrdom of all; that of being a just man. He 
is at home on both sides, yet his home is nowhere. The just man has no home. 

Perhaps the urge which impels the Swiss towards justice forms a funda- 
mental characteristic of their poetry. All the works mentioned here owe 
their inner greatness to this feeling of justice, but against this must be weighed 
the ever-present danger of an all too passionate and, in the case of Arnet, 
pathetic representation of life. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW 
BY R. HINTON THOMAS 


UNLIKE most books of German origin Erich Eyck’s Bismarck and the German 
Empire’ — a shorter version of his classic three-volume study in German — 
is distinguished by its lucidity. Ranke described Bismarck’s policy as based 
on the ‘Primat der Aussenpolitik’, and much of Eyck’s book consists of a 
sober and scholarly analysis of Bismarck’s diplomatic alliances. The most 
important of these included the alliance with the Hapsburg monarchy in 
1879 (which was to play a decisive part in 1914) and the Reinsurance 
Treaty with Russia in 1887 (the abandonment of which by the inexperienced 
and wilful Wilhelm II after Bismarck’s dismissal in 1890 was to lead to the 
vital Franco-Russian pact of 1894). 

Shortly before he became Prime Minister, Bismarck — who had earlier 
described the constitution drawn up by the Frankfurt National Assembly as 
‘organized anarchy’ — told a liberal friend that the only reliable ally available 
to Prussia was the German people. Again, early in 1866 he could speak of 
his plan of allying Prussia with the forces of nationalism and in the same 
year — in preparation for the Austrian war — he negotiated an alliance with 
revolutionary Italy. This apparent contradiction found further expression 
when, after the defeat of Austria in 1866, the constitution of the newly 
created North German Confederation introduced universal manhood 
suffrage. But, as Bismarck explained to the Saxon Minister, his policy was to 
kill parliamentarism through parliament, and so the Reichstag of the 
German Empire had many of the trimmings of liberalism, but little power — 
the ‘fig-leaf of absolutism’, as Liebknecht called it. 

The liberals in Germany had neither the political insight nor the courage 
to withstand Bismarck’s blandishments and cunning. The most famous 
capitulation of the Prussian liberals was when, after opposing the increased 
army estimates in the Prussian Diet in the eighteen-sixties and creating a 
constitutional crisis which induced the King to make Bismarck Prime 
Minister, they legalized Bismarck’s unconstitutional action retrospectively 
by means of the Indemnity Bill after the successful war against Austria. 
It is perhaps a pity that Eyck does not deal to any extent with the contra- 
dictions in German liberalism before Bismarck’s rise to power, for they made 
his task all the easier. When, for example, Dahlmann welcomed the 
coercive conservatism of Manteuffel in 1849 with the comment — inspired 
by alarm at the way in which a bourgeois revolution had threatened to 
develop into a broader mass-movement— that he had performed the 

1 Allen & Unwin, 1950, 327 pp., 18s. 
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‘saving action’ (rettende Tat), it was a move in the direction of Bismarck’s 
own declaration to the Prussian Diet that the great issues of the time would 
be settled, not by speeches and majorities, but by blood and iron. So too was 
the attitude of Wilhelm Jordan who argued in the Frankfurt Assembly that 
suppression by the Prussian Government of the rising of the Polish minority 
was justified by Prussia’s ‘right of conquest’ and her historical destiny. 

The decline and fall of German liberalism in the age of Bismarck can be 
followed stage by stage in Eyck’s impressive narrative. One outcome of the 
Indemnity vote had been that those liberals who voted for it (including men 
like Forckenbeck, Twesten and Lasker) broke away and formed the National 
Liberal Party (predecessor of the post-1918 German People’s Party led by 
Stresemann). Its aim, in Eyck’s words, was to ‘combine support of the 
government in questions of foreign policy with the duties of a vigilant and 
loyal Opposition in questions of home policy’. This was no effective basis 
on which to defend liberalism against Bismarck. An obvious manceuvre 
was for Bismarck to detach the left-wing of the Party and he succeeded in 
doing this in 1880, when his change from free trade to protection split the 
party. By this time liberalism in Germany was a name rather than a reality. 
It is true that in the elections of 1887, caused by Bismarck’s dissolution of the 
Reichstag in order to secure a docile majority for a new army bill, the 
National Liberals secured a tremendous victory, while the Freisinnige’ 
were heavily defeated. As Eyck rightly comments, however, this was not 
a resurrection of sberalism. “The spirit of National Liberalism’, declared 
Bamberger, in whom the mood of 1848 was not dead, ‘is pompous sub- 
missiveness, and this expresses the feeling of the middle classes.’ 

Unfortunately this criticism has a bearing on A. O. Meyer's Bismarck. 
Der Mensch und der Staatsmann.* His aim, he explains, ‘is to tell the story of 
Bismarck’s life, to interpret it through the narrative and not through 
reflections based on dissection and analysis’. Despite this faith in his own 
objectivity, his book is substantially a defence of Bismarck by one who, as 
Hans Rothfels says in his critical introduction, tended towards ‘national- 
liberale Harmonisierung’. Where others, like Eyck, would not try to 
conceal the illiberal character of Bismarck’s policy, Meyer tends to excuse 
him as the man to whom much can be forgiven as the creator of the united 
German Reich. Within these limitations, however, the book has the merit 
of a copious accumulation of material from many sources supported by 
valuable bibliographical material. 

‘You forget the importance’, Bismarck said to the Russian Ambassador, ‘of 

* The split in the National Liberal Party in 1880 led to the creation of a splinter-group known as the 
‘secession’. In 1884 the Secessionists and the Progressive Party (the radical remnant left after the break- 
away of the National Liberals) joined forces in a united radical Liberal Party, the title of which became 


Deutschfreisinnige Partei. 
' Stuttgart (K. F. Koehler Verlag), 19s0, 792 pp. 
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being a party of three on the European chessboard. That is the object of all 
the Cabinets, and above all of mine. All politics reduce themselves to this 
formula: try to be a trois in a world governed by Five Powers’. Quoting this 
passage Nicholas Mansergh in his The Coming of the First World War,’ ably 
sifting and assessing a mass of complex material, presents the events cul- 
minating in 1914 in terms of the balance of power. Until the last decade of 
the century there was no balance of power owing to the predominance of 
Germany and the isolation of Great Britain. The Franco-Russian Pact was 
an early change in the first factor, the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902 and 
the Anglo-French Entente of 1904 symptoms of a change in the latter. 
There is a strong case for this approach, especially as Mansergh is careful to 
warn us that ‘the creation of a Balance of Power in Europe was not a cause 
of the First World War; it was a symptom of the underlying sense of 
insecurity which brought it about’. 

It might perhaps be argued that Mansergh’s scholarly and lucid book pays 
insufficient attention to the social forces involved. The years just before the 
War were a period of serious social unrest in Great Britain, France and 
Germany. Bismarck had already felt that the struggle between the monar- 
chical system and socialism could not be indefinitely postponed. Like 
Gilbert Murray, whose first thoughts on the war were thankfulness that it 
suddenly transformed a dangerously divided society into a ‘band of brothers’, 
and like Rupert Brooke, who went to war ‘like swimmers into cleanness 
leaping’, Thomas Mann, for example, rejoiced in the ‘mighty and ecstatic 
drawing-together of the nation’, experiencing ‘purification, liberation . . . 
and an immense hope’. His later judgment, correcting the earlier, is 
put into the mouth of Zeitblom in Dr. Faustus. “People dislike this about us, 
Zeitblom says regarding his own patriotic enthusiasm in 1914, ‘and not 
altogether unjustifiably; for, considered from a moral point of view, the 
means whereby a nation breaks through to a higher form of community-life 
— if it has to be a bloody process — should not be war against other countries, 
but civil war.’ 

Our understanding of Germany after the end of the Empire is greatly 
enriched by Ludwig Preller’s Sozialpolitik der Weimarer Republik.? Its aim 
is to show how in the first phase, after the defeat of revolutionary socialism, 
the attitude of the Majority Socialists and the Trades Unions was really a 
continuation of the ideas of the social reformers of Wilhelminian Germany. 
This period of what he calls “bourgeois social-reform’, dominated by 
Heinrich Brauns (of the Centre Party, Minister of Labour in all cabinets 
from 1920 to 1928), was undermined by the consolidation of the power of the 
industrialists, helped by the ‘rationalization’ which followed the inflation 


' Longmans, 1949, 287 pp., 15s. 
* Stuttgart (Franz Mittelbach Verlag). 1949, 560 pp., DM 22 (bound, DM 238). 
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and the ‘reserve army of unemployed even in the relatively prosperous 
years. As a political pressure-group (so runs Preller’s argument) they were 
able to transform the state-machinery provided by the constitution (cf. 
Article 165) and elsewhere for joint consultation between capital and 
labour — in particular compulsory arbitration — into a weapon with which 
to attack the welfare-state of Weimar. It is impossible in a few words to do 
anything like justice to this truly monumental work, which will not be 
superseded for many years to come. It is a veritable mine of information 
and no library can afford to be without it. 

Preller’s scrupulous scholarship is unfortunately not matched by A. Rossi 
in The Russo-German Alliance 1939-1941." It lists many authentic facts in the 
relationship between the two countries and shows correctly that the breach 
was caused by disagreement about the Balkans and the Straits. Its weaknesses 
— whether one defends or condemns the actions of the Soviet Union — are 
due in the first place to the fact that Rossi bases his case almost entirely on 
German sources (Nazi-Soviet Relations, published by the Americans), which 
in any full investigation need to be supplemented by Documents and Materials 
Relating to the Eve of the Second World War (Moscow, 1948). In the second 
place he disregards for all practical purposes the events leading up to the 
agreement (which in any case was not an ‘alliance’, but a non-aggression 
pact). Such a background-survey would have to begin at least with Locarno, 
which has sometimes been interpreted as stabilizing Germany's frontiers 
in the west while leaving her freedom of movement in the east. At all 
events, between those who declare that efforts to create a system of collective 
security against the danger of Nazi aggression failed because of the ulterior 
designs of the Soviet Union, and those who say that they came to nothing 
owing to the alleged reluctance of the Western Powers to collaborate, 
Rossi sides with the former. Whether he is right or wrong, it is unlikely that 
his book, useful within its limits, has said the last word on this complex 
and controversial problem. 

General Clay’s Decision in Germany* picks up the history of Germany a 
few years after Rossi leaves it. It is extremely valuable for the light it throws 
on American policy as regards Germany during Clay’s time as American 
Military Governor. Sebastian Haffner has described Clay’s book as a ‘neutral, 
almost uncritical recital of uncooked and undoctored facts’. Though 
straight facts can become tendentious by their mere selection, Clay’s book is 
certainly a sober account of some of the main events in Germany in the vital 
post-war period. We should all welcome so careful a description by one who 
was so directly involved in carrying out his government's policy, and for 
this reason this book will long remain a most important source for his- 


' Chapman & Hall, 1950, 218 pp., 12s. 6d. 
* Heinemann, 1950, §22 pp., 21s. 
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torians. It has the advantage of being written in a matter-of-fact, forthright 
manner which makes it easy and entertaining to read. 

Many of the underlying assumptions of Clay’s book cannot be reconciled 
with the arguments of Basil Davidson’s Germany. What Now?:' Davidson 
is always extremely provocative, especially in his treatment of the Potsdam 
agreement which, he says, ‘presumed, though it did not promulgate, far- 
reaching social change’. One quotation will serve to show Davidson’s 
point of view. “With the death of Roosevelt and the rapid eclipse in the 
American administration of persons and policies linked to the New Deal 
and its liberal taste of thought, and with the Congress dominated by a 
strongly conservative Republican majority, the implications of Potsdam 
began to assume a menacing appearance. If the United States were to go 
through with this whole system of obligations, and meet the challenge of 
radical change which it had assumed under Roosevelt, it might have to 
deprive of power and substance all those who seemed... to be among 
America’s most likely partners. It might have to destroy much of the massive 
fabric of German monopoly capitalism.’ There will probably be many who 
would wish to dissent from his argument that partition — as a means of 
protecting the Western Zones from ‘the solvent of social change now 
vigorously at work in the Soviet Zone’ — lay in the logic of American 
policy. Opinions also will vary about the importance to be attached to the 
fact, recorded in Clay’s book, that his ‘first comprehensive review of the 
German problem’ — the substance of which he had discussed with Byrnes 
in the spring of 1946 — recommended thus early the merger of the British 
and American Zones, which proved, whether by accident or design, to be 
one of the first significant steps in the creation of a West German State. 

Drew Middleton — Chief Correspondent in Germany of The New York 
Times after 1948 — has, to judge by The Struggle for Germany,* entered the 
lists of the “cold war’ at a gallop. His book has the virtues of lively journal- 
ism, but the weakness of propaganda. In so far as it contains useful observa- 
tions, these are based mainly on his own day-to-day experiences in many 
parts of Germany. He makes, however, the error of assuming that Germany 
after 1945 can be understood without a very precise analysis of the economic 
and social origins of Nazism, which receive only superficial treatment. 

Relevant in this connection were the all-important machinations of 
German big business, which led after the defeat of Germany to the three 
trials of the Flick concern, I. G. Farben and Krupps. In present circumstances 
all attempts to whitewash German big business are not without political 
significance. This does not necessarily detract from the importance of the 
book by Tilo Freiherr von Wilmowsky, Warum wurde Krupp verurteilt:° 

' Frederick Muller, 1950, 268 pp., 12s. 6d. * Allan Wingate, 1950, 304 pp., 12s. 6d. 

3 Stuttgart (Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag), 1950, 224 pp., DM 5,80 (bound, DM 7,80). 
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The author is in particular concerned to disprove the argument of the 
prosecution at the Krupp trial that the firm had for 133 years been engaged 
in the manufacture of weapons of war. Krupp, we are ‘told, exhibited his 
first cannon at the London Exhibition of 1851. France was the first country 
to buy one (in 1855 — at a time when apparently the factory was mainly 
occupied with the making of railway-wheels and ships’ propellers). It was 
not till 1859 that Krupp succeeded in selling guns to the Prussian govern- 
ment (and then in competition with the English firm of Armstrong). There 
are other no less interesting facts which the author— until 1943 acting chairman 
of the supervisory council of Krupps — omits, but nevertheless his book 
throws light on aspects of German affairs which tend to get overlooked 
in our preoccupation with political history. 

A far more important product of the right-wing camp of the ‘cold war’ 
is the book by Armin Mohler (Ernst Jiinger’s Secretary), Die konservative 
Revolution in Deutschland 1918-1932.’ It attempts to define and win respect 
for ‘that movement of spiritual renewal which seeks to clear away the 
débris left by the nineteenth century and to create a new order of life’. His 
glorification of intellectuals whose trend of thought was to regard nine- 
teenth-century liberalism as an unhealthy disruption will not be reassuring 
to those who attach importance to the fact that Hitler shared their dislike. 
In order, however, to make German conservatism respectable again, Mohler 
seeks to differentiate it from the Nazi movement (to take one example of his 
‘Abgrenzungen’). Those who think it a cause worth redeeming will 
welcome such a skilful advocate. This scholarly book is so important as to 
deserve a special essay on the many problems it raises. It significantly 
advances our knowledge of the German ‘conservative revolution’ with its 
far-reaching implications, which were felt, for instance, in the plot against 
Hitler of July 20th, 1944. The German section of every library should possess 
it, for it assembles a mass of otherwise largely inaccessible material and its 
long bibliography is absolutely invaluable. 

Finally, to take briefer notice of a few remaining books. T. K. Derry and 
T. L. Jarman in The European World 1870-1945* have produced a first-rate 
comprehensive textbook, which should find a place among the ‘recom- 
mended books’ in any course on modern German history. Karl Strélin 
in Stuttgart im Endstadium des Krieges* tells his story with a simplicity and 
absence of pretentiousness which do him credit. As the mayor at the time 
of the surrender and also as one who made contact with Rommel in pre- 
paration for the July plot, he writes with an authority which enhances the 
appeal of this little book, in the reading of which we are pleasantly sheltered 


' Ibid., 1950, 288 pp., DM 10,20 (DM 11,80). 
* Bell, 1950, 452 pp., 20s. 
* Stuttgart (Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag), 1950, 68 pp., DM 2,90. 
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from the chilly ideological blast of the “Cold war’. Germany looms large in 
Hans Kohn’s The Twentieth Century. A Midway Account of the Western 
World.’ A book dealing with so large a theme in relatively so small a com- 
pass is bound to provoke dissent from some of its readers at many different 
points. Such a book, however, can be stimulating even where its generaliza- 
tions arouse disagreement. Its main weakness is a tendency to veil the con- 
crete realities of German history in portentous abstractions, which at best 
are half-truths. For example: ‘Although many leaders of national socialism 
were not Prussians, its prevailing attitude and pattern of behaviour was 
distinctly Prussian. But the underlying philosophy was romantic. It found 
its expression in the untranslatable word Weltanschauung.’ This book will 
appeal to many people as an attempt to show that the main problems of 
modern German history will best be solved by the integration of Germany 
in a Union of the Western World, the perspectives of which are examined 
in the final chapter. Those interested in German education will wish to know 
of the appearance, in a revised and extended edition, of Oskar Vogelhuber’s 
Geschichte der neueren Padagogik.* Excessively schematic in conception, it is 
none the less extremely useful as a book of reference. To mention only one 
aspect, it is most valuable to have the decisions of the important ‘Reichs- 
schulkonferenz’ of 1920 set forth in the Appendix, and likewise a summary 
of some of the main regulations governing German education since 1945. 
Education Departments will want to take note of this book and also of 
Das Buch der Jugendarbeit.* Apart from its historical sections, it provides 
full information about youth organizations (with their addresses) and current 
periodicals dealing with youth-problems — information under one cover 
which can save the research worker in this particular field considerable 
time and trouble. 


1 Gollancz, 1950, 242 pp., 12s. 6d. 
® Munich (Franz Ehrenwirth Verlag), 442 pp., DM 12,80. 
3 Ibid., 220 pp. 





WIELAND AND GOETHE 
BY F. O. HOMEYER’ 


Lebensweisheit, in den Schranken 
Der uns angewiesnen Sphire, 

War des Mannes heitre Lehre, 
Dem wir manches Bild verdanken. 


Wieland hiess er! selbst durchdrungen 
Von dem Wort, das er gegeben, 

War sein wohlgefiihrtes Leben 

Still, ein Kreis von Massigungen. 


Geistreich schaut’ er und beweglich 
Immerfort aufs reine Ziel, 

Und bei ihm vernahm man taglich: 
Nicht zu wenig, nicht zu viel! 


Stets erwagend, gern entschuld ‘gend, 
Oft getadelt, nie gehasst; 

Ihr mit Lieb’ und Treue huld’gend 
Seiner Fiirstin werter Gast. 


(Goethes Maskenzug bei Anwesenheit der Zaren Mutter Maria 


Feodorowna. Weimar 1818.) 


The remembrance of the bicentenary of Goethe’s birth could hardly have been 
brought home to us more aptly or in worthier fashion than by the appearance of a 
comprehensive biography of Wieland, repeatedly demanded by historians of 
literature for more than a century, but never seriously undertaken. True, Wie- 
land’s Eckermann, J. G. Gruber, had, by way of supplement to the Collected Works 
published by Goeschen, assembled the circumstances of the poet’s life and given 
summaries of his main works with some explanatory notes in 1815 and had 
expanded these in 1826, but his presentation, however charming, was inevitably 
coloured by his own time. Since then German literary history has ventured only 
upon monographs on minor points connected with Wieland. His image, amply 
distorted by the attacks of undisciplined contemporaries from the ranks of Storm 
and Stress and more especially the Romantic writers, has survived among students 
of literature rather than in the consciousness of the general public. French his- 
torians of literature of the last fifty years have shown remarkable understanding 
for the world-wide intellectuality of the poet, among them the present High 
Commissioner for Germany, André Frangois-Poncet. We await expectantly the 
second part of Victor Michel’s C. M. Wieland. La formation et l’évolution de son 


esprit (1938). 


1 Translated by W. E. Delp. 
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Bernhard Seuffert’s solid ‘Prolegomena’ to the critical edition of Wieland’s 
works, begun in 1907 by the Prussian Academy of Sciences but unlikely ever to 
reach completion, have certainly kept alive the interest of German scholars, but 
they have at the same time held back younger historians of literature from 
attempting a comprehensive presentation. It had been taken for granted that the 
proposed standard biography of Wieland would come into being alongside of 
Seuffert’s extensive collection of Wieland’s letters. Seuffert died while engaged 
upon his work of assemblage, and we must now admit that in spite of all his 
knowledge and his infinitely sensitive understanding of the poet’s aims and powers 
he would hardly have had the formative power and the courage to simplify ruth- 
lessly, such as would nowadays be demanded from the author of a critical yet 
generally intelligible biography of a man who was — to use Goethe’s concept — 
the first representative of ‘world literature’. This could be achieved only by a 
younger generation, which, though thoroughly trained in the historical method 
of the Scherer school and in the ideology of Dilthey’s approach to literary and 
stylistic problems, was mindful of the fact that such a biography must appeal, like 
the poet himself, not to some esoteric group, but to the general public. This must 
not be taken to imply a lowering of literary standards and scholarship or of the 
requisite philosophical conspectus. It means that a creative personality and its effect 
on its own and future time must be explained to an audience which can still muster 
some interest in poetry and personal values, but no longer has the specialized 
equipment or the time to explore the total output of a fertile poet and its radiations. 
We are living in an epoch in which many much admired treasures sink away before 
our eyes. We must therefore be doubly grateful to those whose gifts and labour 
resurrect for us half vanished things of high price, as Friedrich Sengle has succeeded 
in doing in his Wieland at the very time when Wieland’s own ideal of a common 
European culture is beginning to appeal again to a very wide public. Let it not 
be thought, however, that Sengle’s work is the product of some favourable 
fluctuation in the literary market. A biography of this kind, founded as it is on a 
searching study of European culture, literature and philosophy in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, of the development of classical studies, and of the history 
of that time, is the work of many years. It is a work in which the knowledge 
revealed commands as much respect as that which is obviously suppressed; also 
the presentation which engages upon the elusive and yet remains generally under- 
standable. 

It was Goethe who in his masterly address to the Masonic Lodge ‘In Memory of 
Wieland’ struck the basic chord for the understanding and appreciation of the 
poet. Goethe still spoke as a grateful friend who felt himself corroborated and 
sustained in the depth of his being by Wieland’s way of thinking. More than a 
century was to elapse before Wieland’s peculiar quality and his function in Ger- 
many were rediscovered. It was not by accident that this book, which characterizes 
Wieland with much insight as the champion of a worldwide intellectual unity, was 
written in the Germany of Hitler in opposition to the preaching of international 
and racial hatred. An essential condition for the success of all biography is a like 
inner attunement or, at any rate, a gift of sensitive understanding. Sengle’s work 
proves that the creative life of a man of note can be brought near to us to the point 
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of reliving by one who enters into the poet’s character and aims with sympathy 
and presents them freshly and forcefully. We gladly bear with some slight 
stylistic abberations committed in the flush of vivid presentment and which strike 
an ultra-modern note. 

It is the general history of literature which will profit most essentially by this 
biography. The student of German will note with special pleasure that this 
portrayal follows intrinsically the lines already laid down by Goethe. It thus 
shows the relationship of the two Weimar poets, their mutual understanding and 
their friendship — never seriously disturbed — in a new and clarifying light. 

A few basic ideas, most skilfully elaborated by the author, may serve to illustrate 
the wealth of thought-provoking material: both poets, Goethe as well as Wieland, 
have in common the fact that they were born in a ‘free city of the Empire ; hence 
their regard for free citizenship and their personal independence while fully 
recognizing the claim of social obligations. Early in 1800 the St. James’ Chronicl 
had cast the suspicion upon Wieland that he had prepared the way for Napolvon’ 
ascent to power in Germany. Actually he had pleaded for a European league of 
nations and had prophesied that the ‘absolute democracy’ of the French revolution 
would end in a dictatorship. A constitutional monarchy after the pattern of the 
British constitution, was his ideal. Nevertheless Wieland — in contrast to Goethe, 
the world-citizen— always remained by temperament a stubborn Swabian 
republican. 

What first brought the poets into touch and formed the basis of their relationship 
was Goethe's profound admiration for Wieland’s Musarion (‘Where the eigh- 
teenth-century Frenchman annihilates, Wieland banters’) and for Wieland’s 
translation of Shakespeare, which Goethe, as he himself confessed, read by preference 
throughout his life. (‘What is profoundly and fundamentally effectual, truly 
educative and helpful in a poet is that which remains when he is translated into 
prose.’ Dichtung und Wahrheit, Ill, 11) — Wieland recognized Goethe’s towering 
genius from the outset and pardoned many a vicious attack (see “Gétter, Helden 
und Wieland’ and “Wieland’ in the Xenien written under the influence of Schiller.) 
Goethe gladly sought refuge from Schiller’s deficient sense of humour in 
Wieland’s ‘incomparable chuckle’. It is significant that Schiller, who had felt very 
much at home in Wieland’s house in 1787, later refused to review the poet's 
Collected Works. Wieland’s ironically facetious treatment was not to the taste of 
the rhetorical tragedian. Similarly it is characteristic of Wicland that his sure sense 
of linguistic artistry had no use for the aura of Kant’s and Fichte’s idiom. He spoke 
of Kant’s ‘impenetrable obscurity’, his ‘elusive subtlety’, and his ‘terminology which 
violates the spirit of the language and requires a dictionary of its own’. With 
these words Wieland hit at a side of philosophical idealism which subsequently 
proved highly dangerous to German poetry on more occasions than one. After 
Schiller’s death Goethe and Wieland drew nearer to each other again — more in 
personal than in practical matters, though their literary collaboration never entirely 
ceased. In 1804 Wieland had produced a short story, “Friendship and Love on 
the Touchstone’ for Cotta’s Taschenbuch, of which Goethe was a co-editor. 
Wieland’s story became one of the starting points of Goethe’s Wal.lverwandt- 
schaften. Goethe transmuted his predecessor’s anecdote into a tragic theme. 
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Goethe took no part in Wieland’s funeral. Instead he read Wieland’s Pervonte, 
‘this pearl of wise humour’, “flowing, witty, in perfect taste’. Goethe speaks of 
hours with Wieland as ‘divinely pure’ because in them he felt himself understood 
and appreciated at the highest as well as the deepest level. 

We find ourselves in grateful agreement with Professor Sengle when at one 
point in his biography he comes to the conclusion that ‘without Wieland’s social 
leadership and artistic staying-power, without the astounding development of 
Goethe and without the generosity of the archducal family in Weimar, we Germans 
would have missed our Classical Period’. 





WERNER BERGENGRUEN’S ROMISCHES ERINNERUNGSBUCH 
BY Marie HEYNEMANN 


WERNER BERGENGRUEN’S Rémisches Erinnerungsbuch was published by Herder in 
Freiburg and Vienna last Christmas. The paper, type, binding and general make- 
up combine to produce one of the most beautiful books published in post-war 
Germany. The 250 illustrations are a treasure in themselves; the mere contempla- 
tion of them leads us from present-day Rome with its crowded market-places, 
charming roof-gardens and narrow, dirty streets where washing hangs over the 
heads of the passers-by, through the middle ages with their massive palaces, 
delightful courtyards and baroque churches, to antiquity: the Fori, the triumphal 
arches, the columns erected to the victors. Even in this period we are surprised 
to find a number of things hitherto unknown: the results of the excavations made 
under Mussolini, and now published for the first time. The author and his wife 
had them photographed, as well as many delightful views which are to be found 
nowhere else — for instance the cupola of St. Peter taken from the Via di Porta 
Latina — from where it seems to float in the sky above green and blossoming trees, 
no other work of man being visible. 

Werner Bergengruen spent six months in Rome last winter — not as a sightseer 
but as a lover of the eternal city. The two main facets of his character: the mystic 
and the realist found ample nourishment there. His Book is not a guide to Rome, 
not a substitute for Baedeker, it is like a cheerful chat with a friend over a glass of 
wine, and while significant features of a building or a ruin are pointed out, Rome 
becomes a living symbol, as an unique synthesis of antiquity and christendom, as 
the first city of western civilization, as the lawgiver of the world. Transience and 
permanence, the two poles of human experience, are brought close together in 
Rome, nay, even merged into each other. 

Specially charming is the chapter where the author speaks of the Roman Waters. 
No ancient city needed so much water as Rome with its numerous Thermal 
Baths, where the population could indulge in sports and recreation. As the water 
of the Tiber was not sufficient vast aqueducts which brought water to Rome from 
far away were built during three and a half centuries. We cannot imagine the 
Campagna without their picturesque ruins. Another feature of Rome is its 
many fountains of an incredible variety, some like the Fontana Trevi resembling 
the facade of a palace, others small, having an antique bath or a sarcophagus as 
cistern. “Murmure suo fons:canit vitae laudem’ might be the inscription over all 
Roman fountains. 

In the chapter devoted to the ruins of antiquity the author compares Rome 
with Greece. Existence for its own sake — devoid of any purpose — was the ideal 
of ancient Greece, whereas the more practical nature of the Roman aimed at a 
purpose in everything and rejoiced in overcoming obstacles. Thus they succeeded 
in building arches and vaults, apparently defying the law of gravitation. The 
Capitol, the Amphitheatres and the various Fori bear witness to the pleasure the 
Romans took in work which outlasted the tomb: ‘Vivit post funera virtus.’ 
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Another witness of how they honoured their dead with memorials and monu- 
ments are the picturesque ruins on either side of the numerous roads leading to the 
eternal city. For miles under the Campagna stretch the catacombs, those sub- 
terranean cemeteries, which have not yet been fully explored and are still yielding 
unknown treasures. The two greatest churches of Rome, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
were built on the tombs of the apostles. 

The Piazza San Pietro is one of the typical squares of Rome: vast, symmetrical, 
empty, built according to the plan of an architect, whereas the Piazza del Laterano 
represents the other extreme: it is irregular, full of life, a fair, a market-place, a 
thoroughfare for the most congested traffic of Rome. Here you can easily find 
many of those narrow, exceedingly dirty back-streets, where refuse is thrown out 
of the windows and rubbish and paper burnt in the middle of the road — and 
nobody seems to mind. 

The last chapter ‘Good Bye to Rome’ is a consolation to those who have to leave 
Rome and feel overwhelmed by what it offered them. ‘It is not your duty to gain 
knowledge in Rome. Knowledge is easily forgotten and always remains a frag- 
ment. You came here to experience an expansion of your soul and mind which 
will never be lost. However short the time that you spent in Rome, you have lived 
in centuries — and if one may use the expression — in temporary eternity.’ 

It is not surprising that Werner Bergengruen should have written these recollec- 
tions of Rome; there is no city on earth that could have offered a similar abundance 
of material to the realist and mystic within him. As it is a personal book, a sort of 
diary, the author never presumes that sights and experiences which are unfor- 
gettable to him, should be so for everybody. Compared with his great historical 
novels this book is light reading and full of humour. Many charming anecdotes 
help one to remember details which otherwise might sink into oblivion. The book 
is written for those who intend to visit the eternal city and also for those who 
can but long for its beauty from a distance. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
By C. P. Macitt, W. W. CHAMBERS AND G. A. WELLS 


Schillers Werke. Nationalausgabe. Herausgegeben im Auftrage des Goethe und 
Schiller-Archivs in Weimar und des Schiller Nationalmuseums in Marbach 
von Julius Petersen und Hermann Schneider. Band 8: Wallenstein; Band 13: 
Biihnenbearbeitungen. Weimar: Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger. 1949. 
pp. 17 and 432. DM 17.50 and DM 16 (bound). 


When completed, this will be the standard modern edition of Schiller. It is 
planned to consist of 33 volumes, of which the last will be a detailed index and 
bibliography. It will contain, in addition to the normal constituents of 
Schiller editions, five volumes of Schiller’s letters, chronologically arranged, 
one volume of letters to Schiller, and a volume of “Lebenszeugnisse’. The two 
volumes listed above give a good impression of the editorial methods used. 
The substantial critical apparatus takes the form of a series of appendices, 
consisting of an introduction in general terms, an outline, in the case of 
Wallenstein, of the “Entstehungsgeschichte’ in the form of references to the 
play by Schiller, a section on sources, textual analysis and variant readings, 
detailed notes, a bibliography, and an account of the reception of the various 
plays. Both the original and the final form of a play are given where these 
differ widely. The edition of Wallenstein, by Hermann Schneider and 
Lieselotte Blumenthal, contains in facsimile the “Theaterzettel’ of the original 
performances. Volume 13, edited by Hans Heinrich Borcherdt, is the first of 
two volumes of ‘Biihnenbearbeitungen’ and contains Egmont, Macbeth and 
Nathan der Weise, with four manuscript facsimiles. The edition, which is 
handsomely produced, is available in various forms, at different prices, a 
substantial reduction being made to subscribers. 


Johann Nestroy. Gesammelte Werke in sechs Banden. Edited and annotated 
by Otto Rommel. Vols. 5 and 6. Vienna: Schroll. 1949. pp. 734 and 
756. S. 45 per volume. 


This is a completely revised edition, on thin paper, of the Historisch-kritische 
Gesamtausgabe of Nestroy, in 15 volumes, edited by Otto Rommel and Fritz 
Brukner and published by Schroll between 1924 and 1930. Each volume is 
equipped with an appendix on textual analysis and full notes, including 
elucidations of Viennese dialect expressions. The sixth and concluding volume 
contains, in addition, a selection from Nestroy’s Nachlass and a detailed study 
by Otto Rommel of Nestroy’s couplets. The editor has used the text of the 
earlier edition, revised after reference to the manuscripts and the first editions 
of the plays. Of particular interest is the essay: ‘Johann Nestroy. Der Satiriker 
auf der altwiener Komédienbiihne’ which introduces the first volume. This 
is not only highly informative but contains some brilliant observations on 
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comedy in general and on the pyschology of the theatre audience. The 
edition is handsomely produced and each volume contains one or more 
illustrations. 


Goethes Werke. Hamburger Ausgabe in vierzehn Banden. Band 3. Dramatische 

wall Dichtungen. Erster Band: Faust. Edited and annotated by Prof. Dr. 

- Erich Trunz. Hamburg: Christian Wegner Verlag. 1949. pp. 646. 
DM 12. 


a This is the first fully annotated edition of Goethe to appear since the Fest- 
49. Ausgabe of 1925 and has the advantage of making available in convenient 
form the results of nearly thirty years of research. Prof. Trunz’s edition of 
tis | Faust follows the general plan of the edition in appending to the text Goethe's 
and own utterances on the subject of Faust, a commentary and detailed notes and 
of a full bibliography. The volume contains Faust I and II and the Urfaust. 
ed, In his commentary, Prof. Trunz has avoided arbitrary personal interpretations 
wo | and he has provided in his notes — nearly 150 pages in length — a wealth of 
ed. | useful information. The Hamburg edition of Goethe, of which this volume is 
ces, a Sonderausgabe, obtainable separately, is finely printed and produced. The 
of | last volume will contain full indices, a chronicle of Goethe’s life and a Goethe 
the | bibliography. 
gs, | | | | | | | 
ous Goethe und Marianne von Willemer, Eine biographische Studie. By Hans 
ese | Pyritz. Third Edition. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche Verlags-Buch- 
and handlung. 1948. pp. 131. 
inal This is the third edition of a work which first appeared in 1941 as an incidental 
tof | study to a major volume still unfinished on the development of the later 
and | Goethe. It forms, however, an original and valuable examination of Goethe's 
his | relationship with Marianne von Willemer, and proves convincingly that their 
oe friendship was based on a much more personal and passionate attraction than 
is normally asserted. Clear in presentation and sound in scholarship, this 
ot short reassessment is worthy of its place in any serious Goethe bibliography. 
and} ; - 
_ Essays on Goethe. Edited by William Rose. London: Cassell & Co. Ltd. 
sche | oe si | 
itz This book does much to destroy the traditional picture of two Goethes — the 
— fiery author of ‘Werther’ and the aloof sage of Weimar. Barker Fairley begins 
ing the task of revealing continuity in Goethe's development by pointing to the 
_ ae intimate relation which exists between his science and his poetry. This theme 
ady | is taken up later in the book when Humphrey Trevelyan investigates the role 
pres played by the conceptions of ‘Polaritat’ and “Steigerung’ in Goethe’s science 
same | | and in his imaginative writings. In the second essay, Ronald Peacock _ an 
“ae appreciation of Goethe's lyric poetry and points to the continuity which marks 
This | the development of his poetic style. Then E. H. Stahl shows that Goethe por- 
~— | trays the same conflicts in his novels as in his dramas, after which W. H. 


Bruford examines Goethe’s relation to the theatre. Roy Pascal’s essay on 
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Faust interprets him as the symbol of the synthesis Goethe achieved between 
‘the inner world of feeling and imagination and the outer world of nature 
and society’. William Rose deals with the reception of Goethe's works in an 
England dominated by reaction against the French Revolution. Many 
English writers of the period united in accusing Goethe of irreligion and 
immorality, and, as W. H. Bruford shows in the next article, general admira~ 
tion of Goethe in this country came only when the hold of traditional religion 
had been weakened. After E. H. Zeydel’s article on Goethe's reputation in 
America, Percy H. Muir concludes the book with a short statement of the 
problems and attractions Goethe holds for the book collector. 


Translations from Goethe. By Gilbert F. Cunningham. With an Introduction 
by John V. Skinner. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 1949. pp. 86. 6s. 


The translator has aimed at avoiding the better-known lyrics of Goethe 
and has included among the thirteen poems chosen several of the later ballads. 
He has tried to retain as far as possible the original metres but has otherwise 
allowed himself considerable liberties. The result is almost uniformly success- 
ful and such criticisms as could be made would have to be directed, not at the 
translator’s skill, which is exceptional, but at his choice of subjects. The 
introduction examines briefly the nature of Goethe's genius and the difficulties 
of translating him. Were more translations of this quality available, it would 
be unnecessary to class Goethe .to use the translator's words, as a poet ‘better 
known by his name than his works’. 


Goethes Erlebnis der Schweiz. By Jonas Frankel. St. Gallen: Tschudy- 
Verlag. 1949. pp. 58. 


The view is here expressed that it was the ‘landscape’, both natural and 
human, of Switzerland which affected Goethe most profoundly and a com- 
parison is drawn with his primarily artistic Italian experience. The study falls 
into two parts — the first discussing the impact of the Swiss scene upon Goethe, 
the second his relations with Swiss contemporaries in the course of his three 
visits. By contrasting Goethe's attitude and interests during his various 
periods of residence in Switzerland, Frankel throws a fresh light upon the 
stages of his development. 


Klopstock. By Karl Kindt. Berlin-Spandau: Wichern Verlag Herbert 
Renner. 2nd. ed. 1948. pp. 564. 


Monographs on hitherto neglected writers are not infrequent today. Born 
of genuine enthusiasm, they may produce new and stimulating information, 
but, in reaction against the neglect of past scholars, they too often exaggerate 
the importance of their theme. Such is the case in the present study, which is 
the first full-dress review of Klopstock since Franz Muncker politely but firmly 
buried him fifty years ago. Dr. Kindt goes to the other extreme, and, inter- 
preting Klopstock as the culmination of Baroque poetry, even rates him 
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en above Goethe: ‘Denn was Kant, Beethoven, Goethe leisteten, leisteten auch 
re sie als Erben des Barocks, aber sie waren ihm unterlegen an metaphysischer 
an Stirke, an Kraft des Gebets und also auch an Gestaltungskraft.’ This passage 
ly also reveals that the work follows the religious trend that has marked German 
id, criticism since the war. Despite its weakness of emphasis, the book gives an 
an exhaustive account of Klopstock, man and artist, Christian and patriot, and 
on of the intellectual climate of his age. 
in 
he Goethe Chronicle. By Richard Friedenthal. With wood engravings by 

Hellmuth Weissenborn. London: Acorn Press. 1949. pp. 68. 8s. 6d. 
A miniature biography of Goethe, to which are appended a chronological 
mn | table of the chief events in his life and a list of his principal works in chrono- 
| logical order of publication. There are seventeen illustrations, including a 
ln id number of charming original woodcuts, portraits and a facsimile of his 
1s. handwriting. 
_ | Strome. Formeln. Manifeste. Drei Vortrage zur Geschichte der deutschen 
i. Literatur im zwanzigsten Jahrhundert. By Werner Milch. Marburg- 
™ Lahn: Simons Verlag. 1949. pp. 91. DM 4. 
ies It was the aim of the late Professor Milch in these lectures, delivered in Miin- 
ld ster in 1948, to reduce to order the apparent chaos of German literature since 
ter the last decades of the nineteenth century. He attempted to distinguish stages 
of development rather than to characterize individual personalities and 
| compared his labours to those of a cartographer rather than to those of a 
pe portrait painter. He has made out a good case for regarding the years 1880, 
) 1914 and 1933 as decisive turning points and has given his analysis unusual 
| breadth and depth by constant reference to literary trends outside Germany 
nd | and by a skilful blend of German and English critical methods. 
n= | 
lls | Romantik. Ein Zyklus Tiibinger Vorlesungen. Edited by Theodor Stein- 
~ 7 biichel. Tiibingen-Stuttgart: Rainer Wunderlich Verlag Hermann 
i \ Leins. 1948. pp. 271. DM 12. 
he | A reprint of a series, thirteen in number, of ‘Ringvorlesungen’ delivered in 
| the University of Tiibingen and covering all aspects of the Romantic move- 
| ment in Germany. Literature is dealt with by Paul Kluckhohn in two lectures, 
| which deal respectively with the origins and course of the movement and the 
~ | characteristics of its literature. Gerhard Kréger discusses the philosophical 
| movement from Kant to Hegel and sees in Romanticism a form of latent 
m | Nihilism. Adolf Kéberle in a lecture entitled ‘Die Romantik als religidse 
yn, | Bewegung’ defends Romanticism against the depreciative judgment of 
ate modern theologians and stresses its positive qualities. Theodor Steinbiichel 
. is deals with the interaction of Catholicism and Romanticism, with special 
ly reference to Franz von Baader. Romantic music and painting are surveyed 
er- | by Carl Leonhardt and Wilhelm Boeck. The historians of the Romantic aB¢ 
im are dealt with by Rudolf Stadelmann and in the lecture entitled “Romantische 
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Gesellschaftslehre’, Carl Brinkmann covers a wide field, ranging from ethics 
to the monetary theory of Adam Miiller. The natural sciences in the early 
nineteenth century are discussed by Paul Walder and Alfred Kiihn. The series 
concludes with lectures by René J. Cheval on German Romanticism in France 
and by Romano Guardini on ‘Erscheinung und Wesen der Romantik’. 
The latter offers a brilliant analysis of the contradictions inherent in Roman- 
ticism, pays tribute to its achievements but draws attention, more clearly than 
any other contributor, to its questionable side. 


Welt der Dichter und der Musik. By Richard Benz. Diisseldorf: Diede- 
richs-Verlag. 1949. pp. 325. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the second volume of Benz’s Stunde der 
deutschen Musik (1927). The chapters on Wackenroder, Novalis, Hélderlin, 
Jean Paul and Schopenhauer remain substantially unaltered but the framework 
and plan of the study have been recast. It is the author’s belief that music is 
the dimension in which German literature, from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century onwards, has moved and had its being. The great literary 
figures of the century, aware of the dominance of the art of music, either 
minimize its influence upon them or take issue with it in an endeavour to 
prove the autonomy of their own art. After a brief introduction on “Der 
Raum der Musik’, Benz deals with the music-conscious Romantic movement 
and passes to a study of the attitude to music of individual writers, ranging 
from Schiller to Nietzsche. A separate chapter is devoted to Goethe. Benz's 
arguments often carry conviction and his study is a mine of useful and lucidly 
imparted information. 


Jahrbuch der Droste-Gesellschaft. Westfalische Blatter fiir Dichtung und 


Geistesgeschichte. Herausgegeben von Clemens Heselhaus. Band 11. 
1948-50. (Schriften der Droste-Gesellschaft: Band IX). Miinster: 
Regensberg Verlag. 1950. pp. 391. DM 9.60. 


The year-book of the Droste-Gesellschaft aims, among other things, at 
recording developments in Westphalian literature and culture. This issue has 
a substantial section on ‘Literarisches Leben in Westfalen’, which includes a 
survey of Westphalian literature in the twentieth century by Josef Bergenthal. 
It also contains poems and a short story by contemporary Westphalian writers. 
There is a wide range of articles on various aspects of Droste’s life and work — 
among them a reprint of Emil Staiger’s address on the occasion of the Droste 
centenary and an analysis of Das geistliche Jahr by Clemens Heselhaus. New 
biographical material is published for the first time in Alfons Semler’s article 
on Droste’s will (reproduced in facsimile), in Cornelius Schréder’s ‘Briefe 
Christoph Bernhard Schliiters an Professor Braun iiber Annette von Droste- 
Hiilshoff’ and in Karl Schulte Kemminghausen’s ‘Vom Leiden und Sterben 
der Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff’. The volume also contains a complete 
Droste bibliography for the years 1932-48, reviews of recent criticism and 
a record of the activities of the Droste Society. 
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“he Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff. Ein Leben neben der Zeit. By Will Rink. 
rd | Niirnberg: Sebaldus Verlag. 1948. pp. 337. 

nce | The author, who is a doctor with a bias towards pyschology and ‘charactero- 

i’. logy’ and a disciple of Theodor Lessing, attempts to draw attention to some 

an- | neglected aspects of Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff, before all to her exemplary 

han power of surmounting the circumstances of her own time. He cherishes no 

‘fachwissenschaftliche Ambitionen’ and is uninterested in conventional 

critical methods, such as textual analysis. He plays down the regional, 

de- Westphalian, qualities of Annette and lays chief emphasis on her achievements 

as a religious poetess. Having outlined her life, as seen against the back- 

der ground of the ideological conflicts of the time, he goes on to analyse her 

a ‘inner landscape’. Much useful information and a serviceable collection of 

lin, the judgments of others on Annette is the result but whatever case the author 

ork | may have had is spoilt by the jargon in which he presents it. He concludes 

odes that the secret of Droste was her ‘kosmische Physiognomik’, defined as ‘eine 


—_— | ganzheitsbezogene Daseins-Schau, die noch im kleinsten Teil der Schépfung 
ah das Gesamte, die Einheit, die Harmonie erkennt und keine Ur-Sache sucht, 





_ sondern Gott als den Ur-Sinn findet’. 
Der | ) , on | 
we Judaic Lore in Heine. The heritage of a poet. By Israel Tabak. Baltimore: 
ying Phe Johns Hopkins Press. 1949. pp. 338. $4.50. 
nz's A detailed analysis of the influence upon Heine of his Jewish heritage. After 
idly discussing the imprint left upon him by his home and upbringing, Dr. Tabak 
| deals with his actual knowledge of Judaism — of the Bible, of Jewish literature 
and history, of the Hebrew language. He devotes a separate chapter to the 
und | reflection in Heine’s work of Jewish folk-lore, ritual and observances and has 
11. | compiled an illuminating list of figures of speech used by him, together with 
ter: | their originals in Hebrew literature. In a chapter on ‘Judaism and Romantic- 
ism’, he attempts to show that Heine applied Romantic criteria to his Jewish 
heritage and he concludes with an assessment of his attitude to Judaism in 
” i general, interpreting it in terms of ‘Zerrissenheit’. The substantial appendices 
‘el include English translations of the quotations from Heine’s verse and, con- 
- , | versely, the German originals of the quotations from his prose in the body of 
on | the book. Detailed indices and a bibliography are included. 
rk— | 
nine | Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Der Mensch in der Spannung. Ein Beitrag zur 
New Meyerforschung. By Helene von Lerber. Munich/Basel: Ernst 
ticle } Reinhardt Verlag. 1949. pp. 384. Fr. 16. 
riefe | The opening chapters of this book are biographical, and show how greatly 
oste- Meyer suffered from dissonances within his own character. The remainder 
ben of the work is an analysis of the poet’s “Weltanschauung’ and indicates how 
plete these dissonances appear in his ‘Novellen’, where they are often projected into 
| and the characters. The author also shows that Meyer succeeds in bringing his 


eas 


‘two souls’ into harmony in his poetry, where both poles of his being find 
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expression and sometimes unification. She gives an exhaustive analysis 
of the various means by which this harmony is attained. 

Her careful interpretation of the ‘Novellen’ imparts much information not 
directly linked with this main theme. She discusses Meyer’s way of writing 
poetry and his relation to other writers, to Gottfried Keller, and to Schiller. 
Strong as the affinities are between the two poets, Meyer’s thoroughly Chris- 
tian outlook distinguishes him from Schiller and leads him to approach the 
problem of good and evil entirely differently. An appreciation of Meyer's 
indebtedness to his Christian upbringing and environment distinguishes this 
study, and in particular the author shows the very close connection which 
exists between Meyer's poetry and the Pauline epistles. 


Rilke and Benvenuta. By Magda von Hattingberg. London. William Heine- 


mann Ltd. 1949. pp. 193. 10s. 6d. 


The pianist, Magda von Hattingberg, has written a romantic account of her 
friendship with Rilke in the early months of 1914. It is a lyrical tribute to an 
artist whom she venerated but scarcely understood. While it leaves no very 
clear impression of the importance of their meeting or the course of their 
relationship, the book gives an unusually authentic version of an important 
phase in the life of Rilke with an interesting glimpse of the people and places 
he knew. There is also a first contact with a valuable treasury of Rilke letters 
which still await systematic scrutiny. 


Schicksal und Auftrag des Menschen. Philosophische Interpretationen zu Rainer 


Maria Rilkes Duineser Elegien. By Franz Josef Brecht. Munich/Basel: 
Ernst Reinhardt Verlag. 1949. pp. 302. Fr. 12.50. 


This work deliberately ignores purely literary and stylistic problems because 
it aims solely at an examination of the content of Rilke’s Elegies from an 
existentialist point of view. Existentialism is defined as ‘die begriffliche 
Formalisierung urspriinglicher Grunderfahrungen’, and the Elegies are 
interpreted as representing Rilke’s struggle to express such ‘Grunderfah- 
rungen’.. Prominent among these is the problem of death and its relation 
to human existence. Devoting a separate chapter to each of the ten Elegies 
and a further chapter to Rilke’s final letter to his Polish translator, the author 
states the solution which Rilke offers to this and other questions besetting the 
existentialist mind. 


Hermann Hesse, Variationen tiber einen Lieblingsdichter. By Helmut Bode. 


Frankfurt am Main: Dr. Walter Barbier Verlag. 1948. pp. 169. 
DM 7.80. 


The author prides himself on not being a professional literary historian. Indeed 
it seems as if an important reason for writing this book was to react against 
soulless academic analysis by elaborating the thesis that books are meant to be 
enjoyed rather than dissected. His enjoyment of the works of Hesse prompts 
him to try to pass on some of the excitement and some of the pleasure which 
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‘Ich 


he has derived from them and through this to introduce his Lieblingsdichter 
to a wider circle of readers. What he has written then is not a biographical 
study but what he prefers to call a treatment of the main Hesse theme with 
the variations suggested by the lyric poet, the essayist and the short story 
writer, with a final chapter sketching and commenting on the philosophy of 


the Glasperlenspiel. 


befinde mich in absoluter Sicherheit.’ Gedenkbuch der Freunde fiir Peter 
Wust. Hrsg. von W. Vernekohl. Miinster: Verlag Regensberg. 1950. 


pp. 184. 

On his deathbed, Peter Wust, unable to speak owing to intense pain, wrote 
down the words ‘Ich befinde mich in absoluter Sicherheit’. They give 
expression to his successful struggle in life to free himself from the meshes of 
neo-Kantian thought and regain the Catholic faith of his upbringing. His 
intense interest in philosophy won him a chair at Miinster, which he held 
from 1930 until 1939. When he died in 1940, the political circumstances made 
the publication of a memorial book impossible. The present study by his 
friends and pupils makes good this omission. 

The first half of the book gives a portrait of the man, while the second half 
outlines his thought. The work is concluded by Wust’s own farewell lecture 
to his students, in which he sums up his religious and philosophical con- 
victions. 


Two Centuries of Bach. By Friedrich Blume. Translated by Stanley God- 


o 


_ 


man. Oxford University Press. pp. 85. 6s. 


Professor Blume traces the course of Bach appreciation throughout the last 
two hundred years. He evaluates Bach’s influence on succeeding generations 
and discusses the more notable misinterpretations of his motives and aims. He 
sees Bach essentially as the last representative of an older tradition in music 
and faith, resolutely refusing to move with the less worthy times. It is seldom 
that one finds in such a short volume so clear and satisfying an exposition and 
discussion of a chapter in the history of art. The translation inspires con- 
fidence and should help both to salute the bicentenary of Bach’s death and to 
stimulate the growing interest in the original versions of his works. 


guten Gefahrten. Prosastiicke. By Albrecht Goes. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
1946. pp. 253. DM 7.50. 

The thirteen essays which make up this volume cover a wide range of subjects 
and vary from whimsical sketches to full-scale critical studies, from impressions 
of Mozart operas to the Baconesque ‘Uber die Ehrfurcht’. Among the 
literary figures dealt with are Goethe, his eccentric associate Johann Bernhard 
Crespel, Paul Fleming and Johann Peter Hebel. Goes writes with particular 
conviction and warmth of the writers of his own Swabian homeland — of 
Uhland, Christian Wagner and of Mérike, to whom he devotes two essays; 
the first, a capable survey of his work and personality and the second, a study 
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of the women who made and marred his life. Whatever the subject treated, 
the style of these essays is uniformly distinguished and marked by a welcome 
lightness of touch. 


The German Catastrophe. Reflections and Recollections. By Friedrich 
Meinecke. Translated by Sidney B. Fay. Harvard University Press. 
(London: Geoftrey Cumberlege). 1950. pp. 121. 24S. 

In this translation of Die deutsche Katastrophe (Wiesbaden: 1946), the author 
traces the fall of Germany from the heights of the Goethe era to the swamps 
of the Hitler period. Beginning with a statement of the two great movements 
of the age — the nationalism of the middle classes and the socialism of the 
masses — he deplores the failure of the Liberals and their heirs to unify them, 
blaming the Pan-German movement, which widened the rift by insisting on 
the nationalist element. The unification, when it came, led to catastrophe 
because it was effected by men in whom the tensions of modern civilization 
had brought about a disequilibrium between the rational and the irrational. 
The latter part of the book outlines what Professor Meinecke considers to be 
the basis of Nazi Germany's relations with Bolshevism, Christianity and the 
Western Powers. After a chapter on the background of July 2oth, 1944, he 
concludes the work by pointing to the recreation of Goethean culture as the 
road to survival for the German people. The book contains much which is 
revealing, although its loosely-knit structure — understandable enough in 
1946 — and the style of the translation make it sometimes difficult to follow. 


Austria. By E. H. Buschbeck. Oxford University Press. 1949. pp. 251. 
10s. 6d. 


This is not, like so many of the current books appearing about Austria, a 
sentimental tribute to her Gemiitlichkeit and her artistic traditions. It is a 
concise and detailed introduction to the country, its people, its history, its 
economics, with sections on education and the arts in moderate proportions. 
It is, therefore, not the book for the tourist to read for a leisurely and pictur- 
esque impression of Austria but rather a reference book, though of a popular 
kind, for all who are interested in the more fundamental aspects of Austrian 
history and the country’s present predicament. The author, who is singularly 
well equipped to interpret his country to English readers, has succeeded in 
writing an objective and useful account of his country. His style is simple 
and direct though he might have done better to describe the geography of 
the country in language less reminiscent of specialist text books. 


Remember Austria. Vienna, the town and its buildings. Edited by a Member 
of the Austria Committee. Vienna: Osterreichische Kulturvereini- 
gung, Amandus Verlag. 1946. 

This booklet is more of a guide book than a souvenir of Vienna. Its fifteen 
diagrammatical maps have been compiled to present separately and compactly 
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various aspects of the city’s life and development. The first five, for example, 
illustrate its growth by showing its shape at various periods and the buildings 
which date from them, while the later maps indicate the locations of theatres 
and churches, monuments and museums, etc. Interspersed are notes on most 
of the places of interest with a number of historical notes and, in spite of the 
promise in a somewhat awkward preface, an abundance of dates. It is a useful 
booklet but one good map of Vienna to put the others in perspective would 
have made it more useful still, and the details about museums, etc., might have 
included some indication of when they might be visited. 


Western Germany to-day. By Basil Davidson. Germany and Western Union. 


By Lionel Birch. Current Affairs. Nos. 106 and 107. Bureau of 
Current Affairs. 117 Piccadilly. London W.1. 13th and 27th May, 
1950. 9d. 
These two studies of the contemporary situation in Germany complement 
each other in a most useful fashion. Basil Davidson, a member of the editorial 
staff of the New Statesman and secretary of the Union of Democratic Control 
draws attention to the more disturbing elements in the situation and takes, on 
the whole, a pessimistic view of the German problem. Lionel Birch, assistant 
editor of Picture Post, gives a bare account of the actual measures taken to date 
to integrate Germany into a united Western Europe. A useful map to 
illustrate these two pamphlets is available. 


Die Soldaten. By J. M. Lenz. Edited Leonard Forster. Cambridge. 1950. 


pp. 69. 25. 6d. 


Die Familie Selicke. By Holz und Schaf. Edited Humphry Trevelyan, 


Cambridge. 1950. pp. 80. 2s. 6d. 


The Cambridge University Press is proceeding to publish a new group of 
plain texts to enlarge the series already begun which includes the generally 
familiar Kleine Aufsdtze by Herder and Lessing’s Hamburgische Dramaturgie. 
The new volumes are similar in size to the earlier ones but have stiff paper 
instead of cloth covers. For the rest, the editors are to be congratulated on the 
freshness of their choice and the publishers on the neat clarity of their pro- 
duction, 





CHRONICLE 
By L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


Salute to R. A. Williams 


To a generation of Cambridge men the name of R. A. Williams calls up 
a tall, gaunt figure with a pleasant Irish brogue who would discourse in im- 
passioned terms of seemingly abstruse philological matters. But the serious 
student soon discovered that beneath the urbanity of manner was a wealth 
of learning which inspired some of his best pupils to appreciation and emula- 
tion. Williams came to Cambridge from Belfast as successor to the vivacious 
and loquacious Karl Breul. He found in Cambridge a modern language 
school which had gone all humanistical-historical-social-philosophical under 
the influence of a recent University Commission of which Edward Bullough 
was a prime mover, and against the discursive tendencies of which Williams’ 
strict philological discipline could make little headway. But he remained 
convinced of the values of the historical approach, for had he not been 
trained in the great phonological school of Sievers in the heyday of the Jung- 
Grammatiker? And he had passed on from Leipzig to University College, 
London, to lend a helping hand to that enthusiastic medievalist, Robert 
Priebsch, and from there as Professor of German and Anglo-Saxon to Trinity 
College, Dublin, until he was translated to his home University of Belfast 
in IQIS. 

Williams’ chief published work was a study of the Finn episode in Beowulf, 
Cambridge University Press, 1924. But he has been engaged all his life on a 
general invesitgation of syntax in all its aspects, which is now ready for the 
printer. And he has also made a special study of German metrics of which a 
specimen appeared in the Studies Presented to H. G. Fiedler in 1937. 

From Leipzig, like J. G. Robertson in whose footsteps he must have 
followed closely, he brought back the great musical traditions of the Gewand- 
haus concerts, and his London students still retain pleasant memories of his 
virtuosity as a Lieder singer. Greetings to him on his seventy-fifth birthday, 
and may the ill-health which has begun to oppress him soon be but a distant 
memory ! 


In Memoriam 


The world of European scholarship and letters is the poorer by the 
death of Anton Kippenberg and Friedrich Ranke. Kippenberg was until 
his death President of the Goethe Gesellschaft in Weimar, which he guided 
with infinite skill through the pitfalls of post-war propaganda. He was not 
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only a distinguished Goethe scholar in his own right, but the proud possessor 
of one of the greatest Goethe collections in the world, as those will remember 
who saw his treasures displayed during the bicentenary year by the town of 
Bielefeld in conjunction with those of the late Professor Fiedler of Oxford. 
But he will probably be remembered longest as the Director of the Insel 
Verlag which, in the ‘nineties of the last century, first produced in Munich 
the book beautiful under the inspiration of William Morris and the English 
Pre-Raphaelites, and did so much to bring Rilke to the knowledge of the 
wider public. Although Kippenberg was able to save his own private collec- 
tion from the holocaust of Leipzig, most of the firm’s stock of publications 
was destroyed and what was left was removed to Wiesbaden. The beautiful 
books he produced, and the learned Jahrbuch der Sammlung Kippenberg 
which he edited, will keep his memory green on both sides of the North Sea. 

English scholars will long remember the visit of Friedrich Ranke in 1946 
as the first of our post-war academic guests from overseas. They will 
remember, too, the learning and charm with which he discoursed on his 
favourite theme, Tristan and Isolde. He was a grand-nephew of Leopold 
von Ranke (and therefore a distant relative of the English writer, Robert 
Graves). His first academic appointment was in KGnigsberg. In the late 
‘twenties he became Professor of German Philology at Breslau, but was glad 
to escape in 1937 from the oppressive atmosphere of the Third Reich to 
tolerant and cosmopolitan Basel, where he had been invited to succeed the 
great Heusler. Apart from his numerous specialist writings on medieval 
German literature and on German and international folklore (he was perhaps 
the greatest European authority on the Mirchen), his reconstruction of the 
development of the Tristan and Isolde story in the Biicher des Mittelalters 
(1925) will always remain a classic, as popular with serious students as 
Bédier’s brilliant reconstruction or Hertz’s poetic rendering for the wider 


German public. 


Comparative Literature and Germanic Philology 


A Conference of “Comparatists’ was held at Tiibingen at the end of 
September under the auspices of the Eberhard-Karls University and of the 
Institut de Littérature Comparée of the Sorbonne. It was attended by some 
200 delegates from most of the countries of the West — including four from 
Great Britain and one from the U.S.A. — and realized a general desire for 
the closer co-operation between scholars which was so valuable a charac- 
teristic of the Universities in the Middle Ages. Members were not over- 
burdened with lectures, and intellectual discussions were pleasantly inter- 
spersed with well planned ‘Ausfliige’. The Conference was convened to 
meet again at Florence in 1951 during the Easter vacation, and intending 
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participants should communicate with Professor Charles Dédéyan, Pro- 
fesseur en Sorbonne, 27 rue de la Ferme, Neuilly sur Seine. 

In the field of Germanic Philology — but Philology in the wider German 
sense — a meeting held in Munich earlier in the month set up a Germanisten- 
Verband (which includes secondary school teachers). One of the main 
results of its deliberations was the decision to summon an International 
Congress of Germanisten in 1952 at Miinster 1.W. 


Die Amnestierten 


Cabaret has been a side line of the German theatre since Ernst von Wolzo- 
gen modelled his ‘Uberbrettl’ in the early years of the century on the famous 
Chat Noir of Paris. It flourished in Berlin and then in Munich where “Die 
elf Scharfrichter’ delighted the town. And then it fell into disrepute, to be 
revived again during the Hitlerzeit when it was tolerated, and even en- 
couraged, as a safety valve for the ventilation of political grievances. This is 
the tradition followed by ‘Die Amnestierten’, students, mostly “altere Seme- 
ster’, of the University of Kiel who have found the boards more profitable 
than the benches. It was a brilliant performance they gave before three 
London audiences on the 27-29th November, though occasionally tinged 
with a Galgenhumor which is the normal reaction of the average German 
to life today. Their satire, mostly political, found a ready mark in the con- 
ditions prevailing in East and West Germany. Londoners will look forward 
to a renewal of a visit from these talented artists in the spring. 


The Institute of Germanic Languages and Literatures 


A major event in the history of Germanic studies in this country will be 
the official opening this term of the Institute of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, the youngest of the Institutes of the University of London. Its 
objects are to promote the study of German, Dutch and Scandinavian, to 
provide opportunities for contact between scholars both here and abroad, 
and to encourage research in the field of Germanic studies by building up a 
reference library which will be open to all full-time teachers in the Germanic 
departments and to post-graduate students in this and other universities. It 
occupies very pleasant quarters at 26 Russell Square consisting of private 
rooms and reading rooms. The nucleus of its library is formed by the 
valuable Priebsch collection of first editions of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and by the books of the Goethe Society on permanent loan. It is 
hoped that it will eventually be possible to undertake publication in some 
form of the Institute’s activities. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Secretary at the above address. 
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Julius Bab’s Seventieth Birthday: by Harry Bergholz 


On December 11th, Julius Bab was seventy years old. 

When, in 1930, he celebrated his fiftieth birthday in his native Berlin, he 
received congratulations from almost all German writers of distinction, and 
he was generally considered to be the leading and most reliable critic, if not 
of literature as such, at least of the German stage. Nearly fifty books from his 
pen — most of them dealing with the history and theory of drama, with the 
lives of outstanding poets, dramatists, actors and actresses — testified to his 
incredibly wide reading and skill in presentation. 

Many of these books, for instance his Bernard Shaw, Richard Dehmel, 
Albert Bassermann, Die Devrients, Theater der Gegenwart, Das Theater im 
Lichte der Soziologie, Schauspieler und Schauspielkunst, Kritik and Neue Kritik 
der Biihne, still remain the recognized standard work on their subject, and 
are now eagerly sought after by scholars and students everywhere. 

Another, perhaps even more significant side of his literary activity is 
represented by Bab’s social and cultural criticism, and his Fortinbras oder der 
Kampf des 19. Jahrhunderts mit dem Geiste der Romantik (1913) has been ac- 
claimed by discerning spirits as the clearest analysis of the hidden struggle of 
forces in the epoch which is our own background. Although Bab unmistak- 
ably sides with the protagonists of realism and reason as opposed to a mis- 
applied romanticism, he never allowed himself to be blinded by prejudice 
against the merits of any particular work of art. This openmindedness is the 
secret of his success as a critic which reached its climax in masterly re- 
interpretations of those figures of the past whom he admires most: Goethe, 
Hebbel, Kleist, and Shakespeare. 

Besides all this, Julius Bab was for a long time actively associated with the 
world of the theatre, as ‘Dramaturg’, director, and manager. Thus he is 
remembered as one of the founders of the Berlin Volksbiihne, that nucleus 
from which People’s Theatres stem all over the world. It should not be 
forgotten, moreover, that Julius Bab was unchallenged as a first-ranking 
lecturer in the field of belles-lettres, as the man who always left his audience 
spellbound and deeply moved by his performance, which resembled more a 
monodrama than the ordinary academic address. 

His friends were innumerable, but when, in 1933, the Nazis came into 
power, Julius Bab like so many others was outlawed, and no public reference 
to him or any of his writings, other than one of contempt or hatred, was 
tolerated in the press or elsewhere. However, he continued until 1938 to 
work in Germany, although on a greatly restricted scale, as the founder and 
director of the Jewish Kulturbund. Finally fleeing from Hitler’s Reich, to 
Paris, he was overtaken there by the war and once more barely escaped from 
Nazi persecution, finding an ultimate refuge in the United States. He has 
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become a citizen there, but has of necessity remained a German writer — very 
active, yet scarcely finding the recognition nor the financial security he 
deserves. For his seventieth birthday, his friends cannot formulate a better 
wish for him than that some publisher, institution, or maecenas should make 
possible the completion and printing of the work which is dearest to his 
heart and for which he has gathered throughout his lifetime a vast store of 
information: his Universal History of the Stage. Who else than he is better 
fitted to carry out this great undertaking? 


German Life and Letters 


Like so many of its contemporaries German Life and Letters has fallen on 
evil times, and if it is to survive into a fifth volume it will need all the good 
will and active support of its readers, who are earnestly asked to canvass for 
subscribers from among their friends. It would be a loss to German studies 
if it were to cease publication for financial reasons, for it is the only forum 
in this country — apart from a third of the Modern Language Review — in 
which younger scholars can print their work and take cognizance of events 
in the Germanic field. The Editors meanwhile would welcome criticism 
and suggestions for the future conduct of the journal. 
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